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THE OFFICIAL MIND. 


Tue Official Mind is of no mushroom growth. It has 
its deep-struck roots far down in the rich mould of 
history, but it was a delicate plant, and required 
favourable conditions to mature it. In early times, 
these were rare indeed. The hero and the monarch, 
Mr Carlyle’s can-ning men, were bitter enemies 
to anything like an official spirit, and clapped an 
extinguisher upon it wherever they had a chance. 
Indeed, these burly, prominent figures, several sizes 
too large for the canvas on which their biographers 
have painted them, were intolerant of Jacks-in-office. 
Perhaps it was not out of pure philanthropy that they 
levelled so many poppies, perhaps it was the mere 
imperiousness of self-will, but the fact remains. We 
must not look for traces of the Official Mind when 
Maccabee is routing idolaters, or Camillus slaying 
Gauls. 

In old Athens, the Official Mind found its refuge in 
the jury-box ; in old Jerusalem, it took sanctuary in 
the vestiaries and offices of the Temple, and it 
flourished among the priests and doctors of the latter 
days, the days of Roman vassalage, when the San- 
hedrim administered the laws after their own narrow 
fashion. In Athens, on the other hand, the grand 
jury, that respectable band of elders whom Aristo- 
phanes dragged upon the stage in that screaming 
farce, the Wasps, were official in the utmost sense 
of the word, and consequently unpopular. 

Unpopularity is, however, an atmosphere by no | 
means fatal to the Official Mind. In moderate 
doses, its effects appear rather invigorating than the 
reverse ; they brace the official nerves, and impart a 
wholesome tonic to the system. But there is danger, 
in excess. Violent storms of popular abhorrence are | 
more than the Official Mind can endure, and it bends 
or breaks, usually preferring the former alternative. 

As a general rule, the ancients were not very 
favourably disposed to give fair-play to the natural 
tendencies of the official spirit. It was not until they 
ceased to be classical, that they really gave up the 
limbs of the body-politic to fetters of red tape. The 


pro-consuls and tax-gatherers of old Rome had shewn 
the cloven foot pretty freely in subject provinces, and 
had governed with a sublime scorn for the feelings of 
the natives, but the Lower Empire surpassed these | 
casual flights by organising a complete plan of pedantic | 


mes 


the former, in especial, was content to survey the 
world. Through this artfully tinted medium, he 
watched, with charming equanimity, the massacre of 
Arian Greens by orthodox Blues, the ungrateful 
treatment of Belisarius, and the effects of an oriental 
etiquette upon his crouching people. 

Those spectacles exist, even to the present day, heed- 
fully preserved, no doubt, in some peculiarly sacred 
pigeon-hole of the public departments. Their uses are 
manifold. Through them, a well-seasoned lord of the 
Admiralty can placidly survey our dockyards, without 
deriving annoyance from the sight of worm-eaten 
hulls, of fine ships finished just in time to be sawn in 
two, cut down, banked up, and variously metamor- 
phosed at enormous cost, and to no ultimate good. 
Through them, it is possible to contemplate an 
artillery experiment in such a manner as wholly to 
negative the convictions of those who judge by the 
naked eye. The Horse Guards lend them to the 
Foreign Office, the Foreign Office accommodates the 
Poor Law Commissioners with a loan of them, and 
from the Treasury to the Board of Works, the 
invaluable spectacles are used in turn by all. 

The Official Mind did not find itself in congenial 
company during the brutal, scrambling period of the 
middle ages. Men shewed too much individuality of 
character, were too greedy and pushing, too regard- 
less of clerkship and letters, for the holders of office 


to develop their instinctive theories. Indeed, the 


Official Mind cannot thrive without abundant sta- 
tionery. Deprive it of pen and paper, and it will pine 
like a flower in the dark. Lord Saye, whom the 
Kentish rebels under Cade accused of the sinfulness 
of building a paper-mill, must have been of an official 
order of intellect, if we may trust the defence which 
Shakspeare puts into his mouth. But Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex, the arch shutter-up of monasteries, 
was probably as fine a type of the true placeman as 
England ever saw. He was no saint; his political 
career is an ugly one; but he could act at times as 
Endicott or Prynne might have acted. Thus, when 
chancellor, his lordship happened to meet in East- 
cheap with a gaily attired man, whom the Puritan 
biographer calls a ruffian, but whose ruffianism seems 
to have consisted in the length of his hair. Crom- 
well was, or feigned to be, a sworn believer in the 
‘unloveliness of lovelocks.’ No sooner did my lord 


government. Constantine and Justinian exhibited the | chancellor set eyes on these unlucky ringlets, than he 
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flew into a ee ee of Naples could not 
have been angrier with republican beards—he bade 
his catchpoles and tipstaves not only arrest the poor 
fop, not only clip his curls to the verge of 
but also haul him off to prison—all to the intense 
delight of the historian. 

In later reigns than that of King Harry, we find 
the Official Mind ing out from the strata that 
overlaid it. Wentworth was official, Laud was official ; 


Official Mind in no slight degree ut its main 
expansion had been abroad. When Columbus gave 
America to the Castilian crown, he little knew 


what a stimulus he was giving to officialism. It | 1 


sprouted gigantic at once, like Jack’s bean-stalk. 
It sent him back in chains from the world he had 
added to our store, and broke the t heart 
that had throbbed so long with the noble project. 
New Spain was soon wholly in the hands of dull 
punctilious pedants, whose aim it was to thwart the 
audacious adventurers who persisted in overrunning 
fresh Eldorados. One governor actually sent an 
army to check the progress of Cortes, and the great 
Conquistador had to force his way to Mexico over his 
own countrymen. Another feebly tried to hold back 
Pizarro from his Peruvian expedition, and the subject 
provinces were ruled in a stupid, cruel way, which 
ended b Indian against the 


y uniting colonist 
petty tyrants from Madrid. 

King Louis the Grand, himself official to the back- 
bone, could not endure the same spirit in others. He 
had good reasons for his dislike. Mazarin, a superb 
=— of the placeman, had stinted his youth 

ost to starvation-point. The majesty of ce 
was compelled to sleep between d sheets. The 
Most Christian King’s wardrobe not give much 
trouble to the lean valet who kept it, save in darning 
oe penees and when the cardinal died, Louis 
found a new master in Mr Superintendent Fouquet, 
his financier. Fouquet was not crushed without 
difficulty. He was only steward, and Louis lord ; but 
the accounts were so admirably kept, that the r 
king was always proved in debt to the rich intendant. 
It is not wonderful, after this, that the monarch 
should have dismissed his ministers, bidden his parlia- 
ment to consider itself horsewhipped, and conducted 
almost the whole business of the state with his own 
pen and brain. 

Civilisation, however, was obliging enough to 
harness itself to the triumphal car of the Official 
Mind. The division of labour grew into a neces- 
sity. William of Orange had been his own Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, James IJ. was able to 
concentrate the Admiralty within the compass 
of his own periwig; but presently the nations 
required Briareus to write their letters, and Argus to 
rectify their bills. England, like several other 
countries, was under the driest official yoke during 
the whole of the eighteenth century. e first two 
Georges set a fatal example in this respect. They 
could not identify themselves with a people whose 
tongue was strange to their ears, and whose c 
they never understood. Their persons might be in 
London, but their hearts were in Hanover, and they 
grumbled as they pocketed their revenues. There 
was an official parliament, where votes were weighed 
against preferment. Morality, religion, patriotism, 
were only too apt to be degraded to an official stand- 
ard. The wars were cold wars, uninspired by the 
national feeling, and the Jacobites were more neglected 
than hated. A strange picture does Walpole present, 
of the Hi clans marching along the Derbyshire 
roads, elped, unimpeded, among a listless popu- 


lation, while carriages and horsemen draw up by the 


the bare-kneed invaders. It is plain that Charles 
Edward was officially opposed. 
The people of Britain were very passive during the 
ican war of i ; the whole affair was 
ministerial management, and the Official Mind 
was left to Ae it out with the revolted provinces. 
So, when g ing George persisted in backing his 
— brethren abroad against the French Revolution, 
official poets, official orators, officials in red coats, 
powder, and pigtails, alone took up the bone of con- 
i or at least such plain Johns as 
had not had the honour of being presented at St 
James’s, had a notion that there was much to be said 
on both sides, that some things even at home wanted 
mending, and that the king and queen were not the 
only couple in France worth speaking of, as ultra- 
oyalists maintained. 

But if simple John Bull thought so, he was out- 
roared. His weak bellow was drowned by the clamour 
of those who had all to win or lose from the favour 
of a proverbially obstinate king. Right Reverend 
John, Most Noble John, Sir Sa alderman and 
knight, to say nothing of Squire John and the Right 
Honourable John in the Tribute Office, bore him 
down by weight of authority. Yet the war was 
unpopular, the king was mobbed by multitudes bawl- 
ing for peace, and not, till Napoleon menaced us with 
invasion did Britannia flush with real anger and 
buckle seriously to the contest. 

From the battle of Waterloo to the days of July 
1830, officialism had full swing. It had manufactured 
a brand-new map of Europe, carving and cutting king- 
doms most liberally, and playing havoc with nation- 
ality. It kept Europe down, to the best of its powers, 
here with bayonets, there with sermons, elsewhere 
with bribes to the loudest talkers. It forced even 

at men to use its jargon and do its bidding. In 
ingland, it put forward the Iron Duke as a stalking- 
horse, and his stern lips assured the unquiet 
public that there should be ‘no reform.’ In France, 
it made matches, gave banquets, tried to make it 
worth men’s while to be gagged and drugged to 
repose. But the whole rickety scaffolding gave way ; 
the lath and pasteboard came down in ruin, and the 
world awoke into the healthy daylight of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Official Mind, however, has something of the 
spider in its nature ; sweep away its cobweb as you 
will, if uninjured, the insect will weave another in 
a fresh nook. Although finding its chief arena in 
state employ, it by no means — to other fields 
for the — ay of its — t is a fungus that 
can grow almost anywhere. It is found flourishing 
within workhouse walls. It blooms even on the 
wrong side, as far as general taste goes, of prison 
gates. It puts on a rustling gown of silk, a doctor’s 
scarlet hood, a trencher-cap, and sips its port quite 
affably in the common rooms of our universities. It 
has been detected in lawn sleeves. In a scarlet coat 
and cocked-hat, reviewing a line of bestocked and 
pipeclayed soldiers, in blue and gold on the deck of 
a Sendsed-gus ship, on the bench, in ermine or plain 
magisterial sable, the Official Mind has been seen. It 
is very versatile, carries indifferently a gold stick or a 

arthing cane, and is as much at home in a beadle’s 
worsted a as when it wears diplomatic 
uniforms stiff with gold and twinkling with stars. It 
bears fruit in a school, whether among the aristo- 
cratic alumni of Eton, or the humbler mufflin-caps 
of St bee eae 

Certain distinguishing characteristics belong, all the 
world over, to the mind in question. It is not only 
shortsighted, but vain of its vision; not only deaf, 
but wilfally addicted to plugging its ears with cotton. 
It looks at existing institutions with the complacent 
smirk of Dr Pangloss, and insists that the chameleon 
—ghastly green or blue to other eyes—is of a _— 


wayside, that the gentry might have a good stare at 


rose colour. The possibility of improvement, change, 
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or substitution, is in its judgment a vile heresy. It 
never sanctions what is new, save on com jon and 
under protest, and prides itself most of all on its lack 
of sympathy with the vulgar emotions and wishes of 
the non-official world. 

There is a deep conviction in the Official Mind that 
the masses of mankind exist for its behoof and benefit. 
Even little Tom Todgers, who will one day be head of 
his room, Corridor A, Number 99, at the Seal and 
Docket Office, has a calm certainty of self-importance 
that would charm a philosopher. Tom may, and 
often does, call hi a ‘public servant,’ with edi- 
fying humility; but when Mr Bull, in square-toed 

oes and city-made coat, drops in on business, the 
clerk’s onheb eyebrows and lively whistling shew 
little respect for that representative master. I believe 
oe us Doctor Wigsby imagines little boys to exist 

or t Paes of head-masters; and I am sure 
old Sir Thomas yonder, purple-faced and white of 
whisker, thinks that a general could get on much 
better without an army than soldiers without a 
general. 

All charitable or pious foundations, colleges, schools, 
hospitals, everything from an almshouse to a scholar- 
ship at the universities, have a tendency to decay. 

ph Crutchley and Dame Dorothy leave their 
money and lands, and trustees are appointed, and 
palatial buildings with great incomes are one day seen 
as the harvest from that long-sown seed of bequests. 
But one day, a cry of Shame! is set up. The funds 
have been scandalously mishandled, the true meaning 
of the founder ignored, the charitable intent frus- 
trated. All this is done by the Official Mind. The 
servants have encroached, inch by inch or ell by ell, 
and are now despots of the foundation. Warden, 
master, governors—call them what you will—they 
began as salaried stewards, and now they are lords of 
all. They have jobbed here, plundered there: fat 
lands are let at long leases to a warden’s nephew, 
well-paid posts are given to the governors’ sons; the 
charity is stinted, or maintained as a transparent 
pretence, and the revenues flow into the kets of 
the managers. Then comes a great scan and a 
hard fight. Sometimes the outsiders prevail, some- 
times the unjust stewards ; but never, in either event, 
is the Official Mind induced to see anything in the 
case beyond a most wanton meddling with a most 
estimable set of functionaries. 

A policeman, a post-office clerk, a collector of 
taxes—each must, in a constitutional country, be 
considered neither more nor less a servant of the 

ublic than a prime minister. But it is so natural 
pr human nature, when decked out in the veriest 
scrap or remnant of authority, to assume imperial 
airs, that few underlings in state-pay think other- 
wise of themselves than as the masters of the public. 
Policeman Z is a good average constable, but a little 
too vain of his badge and truncheon. He does not, 
perhaps, assume any offensively magisterial tone in 
—e to you or me, whose coats are whole at the 

bow, and who may possibly have the honour of 
even Sir Richard’s acquaintance, but he is rather 
dogmatic and Jovelike in the courts and by-streets 
where the poor congregate. He ‘worrets’ small 
householders, and ‘ nags’ at individuals low down the 
social ladder, but yet as innocent of garrotting as they 
are of grammar. Z means no harm, but it is a dulcet 
thing to be obeyed. 

Curiously enough, the Official Mind lies latent in 
some occult part of most men’s dispositions, ready to 
start forth at the Ithuriel touch of promotion. A 
stout negro or mulatto, who has hoed: and picked, 
picked and hoed, for years, is suddenly made driver 
on his owner’s plantation, and in an instant he re 
his captive brethren as a sheep-dog ae the sheep, 
and lays on the whip with a heavier hand than even 
the Connecticut overseer. What usher in a private 
school is so vigilant, so prying and peremptory, so 


ready with the cane, as the monitor of a public 
school upon the Arnold plan? Black Tom, as a pri- 
vate soldier, was well liked by his comrades—a bold, 
frank fellow, rather too prone to fisticuffs. Tom is 
@ sergeant now, a harsh, stern member of the non- 
commissioned, and his captain is always beset with 
complaints and reports from Tom against the men, 
and from the men against tyrant Tom. 

The Official Mind is rife abroad. In Russia, it 
forms the principal stumbling-block in the way of the 
reforming Czar. It has been so cherished and dandled 
by dead-and-gone emperors, that it has grown up like 
a great parasitic plant hugging and blighting the tree 
of national welfare. The Tchinn, or official nobility 
of Russia, may be fairly called the incarnation of the 
Official Mind. The Tchinn is a wide word, embracing 
ministers, civil and military officers, government 
clerks, lawyers, doctors, even governesses and tutors— 
everybody but merchants, olen and mujiks. All 
these were noble by ukase and edict, and their power 
of bemuddling the accounts, sucking the treasury dry, 
keeping up an army on paper, a mighty empire on 
paper, a contented people on paper, turned the head, 
and finally broke the heart of the Czar Nicholas. 
When the Official Mind of Russia is overcome, the 
country will have started in its new and prosperous 
career, but not till then. 

Prussia is the Utopia of prigs, being to the official 
mind of Europe what China, with its aristocracy of 
a and D.C.L.s, is to oo of eo Bae German 

guage, and those peculiarities of speech and thought 
which make the large-brained German race lag betead 
all other Westerns, help the Official Mind to rule at its 
liking. Where people love better to theorise than to 
oe where the mental muscles of —— are 
flabby and inert for all practical uses, a bureaucracy 
has easy work before it. It is more surprising that 
quick, fiery France should be so docile to the manipn- 
lations of the Official Mind. That is a subject not soon 
to be explained. Nobody, perhaps, French or alien, 
really understands France, the apathy of the people 
oddly contrasting with — convulsions and throes of 
rage, and the coldness of the ashes around the sleepi 
or spent volcano. But the fact is patent that the ol 
Bucephalus of politics is tame enough now for any- 
body to drive. Prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, go any 
len in their experiments on the patient creature, 
and not an incipient kick, not a wicked look or ear 
laid back, shews any sign of unsubdued spirit. 
Jaeques Bonhomme is richer than of old, and more 
malleable. 

The Official Mind is consistent in abhorrence of inno- 
vations, especially when supported by excellent reasons 
and fanned by the public — Ms — - on 

uted at the electric telegraph, pooh-poo! 
eee at Main Drainage, and was sulky about oo 
Trade. It was very angry when, in the nick of time, 
a little before the Crimean War, meddlesome civilians 
persisted in tormenting the authorities about rifled 
muskets and long-range cannon. It was very severe 
in its opposition to what was called the moustache 
movement, shaved the soldiers’ chins until the razor 
was wrested from it, and finally fainted on being 
preached to by a clergyman with a beard. It was 
slow to believe that iron-plated ships could swim, and 
if the Volunteers would have consented to be snubbed, 
would have cheerfully performed that duty. Indeed, 
a volunteer, in any line of life, is the Black Beast and 
darling antipathy of the Official Mind. The Official 
Mind views a nation as old-fashioned nurses re, 
children: let them speak when spoken to, obey o' 
and ask no impertinent questions. The Official Mind 
detests to be asked for the ‘reason why.’ 

Is it necessary to say that the Official Mind is not 
compulsorily an heirloom in public or private life? Is 
it needful to set down that there are officials of every 
degree, from archbishops to tide-waiters, wholly free 
from the narrow and selfish spirit here alluded to? 
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Happily for them and for us, such there were, and 
a 5 rhe are. A man may do his duty manfully 
and well, whether he wear a blue ribbon, and guide 
the helm of state, or whether his humbler task be 
forward among the crew, without any alloy of this 
sort. When we find emperors, kings, premiers, am- 
bassadors, eagerly pleading for a good name at the 
world’s bar, sensitive to public opinion, and a. 
the kindly thoughts of Christendom, it is a hopef 
sign of the decay and fall of the Official Mind. 


CANADIAN WINTER WEATHER. 

A VERY t deal of misconception exists in England 
with re; ate the climate of Canada. The Wisnteion 
which arisen upon recent events has exhibited it 
even more conspicuously than usual. If my nearly 
twenty years’ residence in a central district of the 
colony, and an occupation which, more than any 
other, depends upon weather and seasons, and requires 
a constant watchfulness of both, afford a good title to 
undertake to set that misconception right, then I 
may claim to do so. 

en I was about to quit England for Canada, I 
called u my friends and acquaintances to take 
leave. mg the number was a gentleman of very 
varied and extensive information and acquirements, 
including an intimate —- of many foreign 
countries and climates. When I made my purpose 
known to him, he went through the pantomime of 
shrinking and of buttoning his coat closely up round 
his throat, with the following exclamation, made- 
believe to be partly ee in passing his lips: 
My Heavens! nine months’ winter ! 

Son consider for a moment that this remark 
was made about a country (I speak of Canada West) 
which lies between the forty-second and forty-fifth 
parallels of north latitude, and therefore from tive to 
eight d further south than the most southerly 
point of Great Britain—a —— which enjoys longer 
winter-days, and a very much brighter and warmer 
sun than England—a country of a magnificent sum- 
mer, a summer of fire-flies, hamming-birds, and Indian 
corn. I know very well that latitude is no criterion, 
or a very uncertain one, of the rigour of winter, but it 
is a tolerably sure test of its duration, taking into 
account the elevation above the sea, and this last is 
in favour of Canada. In point of fact, the Canadian 
winter is very little longer than that of England, if 
we take as our guide the period during which vege- 
table growth ceases, and the trees are bare of leaves. 
These fall but very little, if any, earlier than in Eng- 
land, and although it was, no doubt, an extreme case, 
when I last left that country, at the close of the 
month of May, they were not fully developed on the 
later kinds of trees; they are very rarely more back- 
ward in Canada. The intensity of the cold, and the 
locking up of the land and water in an iron frost, 
while the winter lasts, are another matter: there is 
no arguing about that. 

The winter fairly sets in, on the average, about the 
middle of December ; snow falls and lies, and continues 
to lie until about the middle of March. Agricultural 
operations are _—— from about the beginning of 
December until about the beginning of April. e 
ice forms or ‘takes’ during the first half of January, 
and remains until the end of March or middle of 
April. But the last fact conveys a very deceptive 
impression. Thin ice, such as is seen in England, 
would waste under the Canadian sun, warm and 
bright in March, at a much earlier period; but its 
immense thickness preserves it for so long a time— 
long, sometimes, after the plough is at work and the 


is growing. 

It is true that there may be winters both earlier 
and later than these dates indicate, but there also 
may be winters shorter at both ends. I give a fair 
average from my own experience. I have seen the 


lough going in Jan , and I have known the navi- 
aie fo! be open So duenae and March of the same 
year. Ploughing in March is by no means unusual. 
Sheep require to be foddered for about three months, 
rather more than less ; cattle for about four, or per- 
haps rather longer. But I think the best way of 
thoroughly describing our winter will be to separate 
it into three branches—to consider in turn its three 
striking a temperature and general 
climate, the snow, and the ice. 

There is a prevalent idea—I have met with it over 
and over again—that Canadian winter weather is 
for the most part excessively cold, clear, bright, 
and still, without wind. There could be no ter 
mistake. We have, during winter, as great alterna- 
tions of weather as exist in any other climate, and 
the thermometer runs through a range of about a 
hundred degrees; from ‘temperate’ down to ten, 
twenty, and even forty ~— low zero: anything 
beyond twenty degrees below being, however, so 
exceedingly rare in our part of the province as to be 
a phenomenon. There will sometimes be floods of 
rain ; I have known the mills drowned out. Some- 
times scarcely a day without wind for months 
together. These extremes are rare, certainly ; there 
are but few days when the glass is down to zero; 
now eight or ten in the course of the winter ; rain 
will fall not so often. As for wind, I am not sure 
that we have less than in other seasons. I might, I 
think, put the average temperature, night and day, 
during the coldest part of the winter—say for two 
months—at from fifteen to twenty degrees above 
zero.* That is a degree of cold that we do not 
think worth talking about, nor do we suffer any 
inconvenience from it indoors or out, unless when 
facing a keen wind in walking, or especially in 
driving—an open sleigh being the rule, and any kind 
of covered vehicle the exception. There must be 
some cause in the atmosphere which makes almost 
any degree of cold easier and safer to endure than 
elsewhere ; frost-bites are very uncommon; women 
and young children pass from heated rooms—heated 
much too hot—into the bitterest frost with perfect 
impunity. In our of Canada West, central as I 
have said before, the temperature very rarely passes 
ten degrees below zero, perhaps once or twice in the 
course of a winter. At zero, we begin to grumble at 
the cold ; at ten degrees below and lower, if it con- 
tinue, it is scarcely possible to keep the frost out of 
the house; we begin to find it troublesome, inconve- 
nient, and di ble, but still not so formidable 
as might well be supposed. This I have never known 
to last more than t days ; and then, if the wind 
suddenly shifts round to the south in the night, a 
singular result takes place on going out in the morn- 
ing. The house has me thoroughly saturated, as 
it were, with cold, and on opening the door, it is like 
going into a hot-house ; pretty much as some arctic 
voyager has said, as I remember, that it began to 
feel unpleasantly warm when it got up to zero. 

On starting for a journey at an early hour on one of 
our very cold mornings—an undertaking to be avoided 
if possible—the effect is very striking. The sky is 
cold and leaden, wearing almost a pallid hue; a death- 
like stillness and unbroken silence reign absolute ; 
the snow, hard, dry, and powdery, squeaks under the 
sleigh ; the bells on the horses sound as if they were 
mufiied there is not a breath of wind, and the smoke, 
from the early lighted fires, rises up slowly and 
ghastily into the air, erect as a column, and gradually 
spreads out on all sides, and falls over palm-tree 

pe. The muffler about one’s chin and mouth 
becomes incrusted with ice, and the slightest warmth 
exuding from the horses is instantly converted into 
hoar-frost all over their bodies ; large lumps of ice 


* It will be readily understood that I refer to Fahrenheit’s 
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hang about their nostrils, and, on stopping to feed 
them, these rattle in the trough like dice m a dice- 
box. Then, for once, the bar-room of a roadside 
tavern (all are ‘taverns’ in Canada), with its roarin; 
fire and huge back-log, affords a welcome warmth, an 
appears other than desolate and dirty. Off come 
one’s Wraps, and a general thawing takes place. Of 
course, on these occasions, one wraps up to the eyes; 
the fur-cap is pulled down to the eyebrows, and the 
thick volume of woollen muffler almost meets it ; the 
hands are encased in woollen mits, and to double 
these is an excellent plan; the feet and legs are 
protected by thick Scotch stockings, drawn up over 
the trousers, and reaching above the knee, and on the 
feet of these cloth-shoes are made. In the bottom of 
the sleigh are sheep-skin rugs and hot bricks, and the 
sleigh is lined with buffalo-robes, in which the passen- 
gers are half-buried. In this guise any degree of cold 
may be borne if not defied. 

As for the ladies, I cannot particularise their 
toilets; they take care of themselves, I have no 
doubt; and on such an extreme occasion, they even 
condescend to shroud their faces in close hoods. As 


their hands, they are less to be pitied. It is a notable 
proof of the overwhelming force of fashion that, almost 
universally, ladies refuse to wear fur caps (or bonnets), 
as men do invariably, which are nevertheless very 
becoming when you do happen to see one, and persist 
in putting upon their heads any little tin-pot of a hat 
that may chance to be ‘worn’—that little pestilent 
word, which carries away before it every consideration 
of comfort, decency, propriety, or economy; which 
lengthens or shortens, exposes or covers up, according 
to its own tyrannical whims and caprices. 

As a contrast to the weather which has just been 
described—and between the extremes there is weather 
of every kind and degree—let us take a fine day in 
the first week or two of March. The sky is clear, 
bright, and intensely blue, as in Italy ; the sun shines 
positively hot, the shadows projected on the snow 
shew dark as indigo, the snow in the track is failing, 
and is soft and slippery, and the sleigh glides easily 
along without a sound ; the buffalo-robes are kicked 
down under one’s feet, and sometimes even off goes 
one’s overcoat; the bells ring sweetly and clearly. 
A drive on such a day is delicious ; but it is not 
without its drawback. The snow sparkles and 
— under the rays of the sun to a degree so 

istressing to the eyes that a crape-veil or dim 
spectacles are necessary. ‘ 

On the whole, it is certain that the cold of a 
Canadian winter is very little thought about or dwelt 
upon by the people: very few have thermometers, or 
even know what they are ; they do not care to inquire 
how cold it may be, and they never make any change 
in their ordinary winter-dress, indoors or out. On 
two occasions only, since we have been in the colony, 
that I can remember, have we been obliged to discon- 
tinue our employment for the time being, on account 
of the extreme cold. The common stoves of the 
country heat the houses up to any ible degree 
that can be endured even by a dried-up, faded 
Canadian woman, who, by the way, has passed 
through a very different preliminary stage, for these are 
mostly very pretty creatures from fifteen to twenty. 
One actually comes almost to the conclusion that a 
plain girl is the exception. I am greatly apprehensive 
that the mother-country can scarcely say so much, 

Within-doors, no extra clothing whatever is neces- 
sary ; out-of-doors, very little, in exercise. There is 
one circumstance, rather startling perhaps, but unques- 
tionably true, and that is, that new-comers feel the 
cold less than old-stagers. Even the passing of a 
single winter in England, after being many years in 
Canada, had a similar effect upon myself. It is 


habitués. It is equally certain that Canadians 


they have no reins or whip to hold, and can tuck in | by 


remaining in England during the winter, invariably 
complain of the cold. The houses are never sufficiently 
warmed for Remy a ee Se ae iness 
which we have not. Some writers have said that every 
wild beast of the earth and bird of the air disappear, 
and leave the forest a vast, silent, desolate, and es > 
lated wilderness. This is not altogether true. e 
uirrels, the hares—the arctic hare turning white in 
winter, and in all respects a degenerate member of the 
family—and other quadru are on the alert ; and 
there are several kinds of birds to be seen, besides the 
snow-buntings, coming in flocks, and winter visitors 
only. More by token, that the speckled woodpecker 
bores mischievous holes —— the shingles of the 
roofs, and that some lesser fellows peg away at our 
frozen meat, when it hangs where they can get at it. 
Moreover, there are owls, for, once upon a time, one, 
very hard-set, I suppose, pounced upon one of our 
fowls in plain sight, and in broad daylight, and, but 
for our running and shouting, would have made short 
work of her; as it was, her feathers were scattered over 
the snow. Let us now turn tothe snow. The idea 
of sleigh-travelling entertained universally, I believe, 
ignoramuses is, that the sleigh glides over the 
surface of the frozen snow. <A sleigh no more 
does so than an English mail-coach of former 
days, when it had to be dug out of a snow-drift by a 
gang of labourers. In like manner, a whole commu- 
nity turns out in Canada to ‘break the roads’ after 
heavy snow-storms, and even snow-ploughs are used 
for the same purpose. The sleighing is not good until 
the track is well crushed down, trodden, beaten, and 
packed into a consistency like ice. The track is 
double—one. for each horse and for each runner of the 
sleigh. When sleighs meet, each driver must give 
half the track, and the ‘turning out’ is o 
extremely difficult. Light sleighs meeting heavy 
loads must be still more courteous. A single horse, 
drawing a ‘cutter,’ does not run directly in front, 
but in the near-side track ; and the shafts and traces 
are arranged accordingly, which has rather an 
awkward effect to a novice. The roads often become, 
from the drifting of the snow, completely choked up ; 
and it is necessary to throw down the fences, and 
make a way through the fields. Somehow or other, 
we are seldom fortunate enough to turn the flank of 
a toll-gate in this manner, though to pay for a road 
when there is no road, carries rather an ill grace with 
it. Sometimes the travelling is altogether suspended 
for days together, and the sleighing is heavy and 
bad for some time afterwards. Then snow-storms 
may be frequent, and the roads not in good order 
during a whole winter; or the snow may remain dry 
and powdery, and from a constant prevalence of 
wind, may be continually drifting, and filling up and 
obliterating the track, which is very nearly as bad. 
Again, towards the end of the winter, when the roads 
have been much worn, they break into what are 
elegantly denominated pitch-holes. These begin with 
some small accidental hollow, and gradually deepen as 
each returning sleigh plunges lower down, ploughs 
out some fresh snow, and carries it forward to accu- 
mulate on the opposite bank. They are a very great 
nuisance, and ab tee loads, not free from danger 
of a smash. Add to these the ‘sidlings ;’ they occur 
when the track has been struck out across the 
shoulder of a drift, which throws the sleigh upon 
a slant. Continual traffic aggravates these, as well 
as the pitch-holes, until the centre of gravity will 
stand it no longer, and over goes the sleigh. The 
same thing may take place when one runner rises on 
a frozen drift, or sinks into the soft snow below the 
level of the track. Some young ladies, I believe, con- 
sider upsets good fun. ere are certainly seldom 
any bruises; but I have known bad ones, when any 
harder substance than snow has happened to be at 


therefore even less formidable to strangers than to | hand. 


I think that by this time the reader may begin to 
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doubt whether even the Laplander may not require a 
beaten track, a sort of hyperborean nt Btreet, 
in which to travel ; and, to say the truth, I have some 
troublesome doubts on the subject myself. As the 
ion in Lapland is rather more s than in 
ium, and there t be supp to be a net- 
work of highways, perhaps in this we may find the 
solution of that obscure passage of the Lap Anacreon 
where he sings : 
For well my reindeer knew 
There ’s but one path on earth, 
The path that leads to you. 


When none of the miseries that have been enumerated 
occur, the travelling is light, easy, smooth, and pleas- 
ant, and during a long continuance of fine weather, 
is all that could be desired. In the course of every 
winter, there is generally more or less of all sorts. 

The sleigh, in its original construction, is very 
simple—just a couple of skates shaped out of wood (it 
must be a natural crook), shod with iron, and framed 
together. It is very strong, and will bear a good deal 
of rough usage. It may be lightened, elaborated, and 
ornamented at pleasure. As the movement of the 
sleigh is almost noiseless, the horses wear bells 
‘ according to law,’ to give notice of their coming, and 
there must be ‘not less than three.’ These may be 
musical and harmonious; or they may be, as they 
commonly are, a string of little tinkling things, 
which do little more than rattle; or they may be, 
worse than all, a booming roll of muttering thunder, 
by which notice of an approach may be projected in 
p Aroma for about a mile or two. These are efficacious 
indeed, but odious. 

A well-turned out town ‘pleasure-sleigh,’ with 
handsome robes, is a very gay, pretty vehicle. The 
robes are buffalo-skins (decidedly plebeian), or more 
costly furs, according to the length of the purse. 
They are hung over and about the sleigh, as taste, 
comfort, or display may suggest, but it is de rigueur 
that the handsomest robe should hang over the back 
of the sleigh, where it is of no earthly use except to 
be seen. That uncomfortable s ing up of the 
driver behind the sleigh, according to the German 
fashion, is happily unknown in Canada; the climate 
here would soon impel him to take that celebrated 
leap which ‘Jeames’ took—from behind the carriage 
into it. 

Among idle people, sleighing-clubs exist, highly pro- 
ductive and—we may as well coin a word now and 
then, or the Americans will leave us no chance—pro- 
motive of flirtation, carried on, on these and other 
occasions in Canada, with a defiant disregard of tradi- 
tion. Indeed, the code of proprieties has been clipped 
—pared down, I presume, for more convenient con- 
veyance across the ocean. We should astonish some 
of our grandmothers. It is a curious question this of 
more or less association between unmarried people. 
The French, so lax in so many other res , are 
ludicrously straitlaced about it. On the other 
hand, our Yankee cousins of Blue Law celebrity, who 
put piano-legs into ‘pants’ (so they say), in this 
particular point sweep away all obstructions, and 
they find our Canadian belles extremely apt scholars. 
From the summer roads being formerly very indif- 
ferent, as is the case yet in many districts, and few 

ns possessing wheel-carriages (their name is 
jon now), ‘sleigh-riding’ came to be looked upon 
as a treat or jollification ; but, for my part, I think 
that, taking one day with another, a drive in summer 
is incomparably more agreeable. The endless pall of 
snow is monotonous and dreary; every deformity in 
the objects around, and there is little else, at the 
of times, in a Canadian landscape, comes out in high 
relief against the spotless background ; and almost 
everything that one sees appears, by comparison, 
= squalid. 
snow is not only, as I have already mentioned, 


distressing to the eyes, but has a singular and rather 
unaccountable effect upon the complexion, which it 
tans to a degree not approached by any weather, how- 
ever hot or rough. It ion the skin a deep brick-dust 
red, and that not only when the brilliant rays of the 
sun are strongly reverberated from it, which might be 
more easily understood, but in dull weather also. 
This happens invariably to all who are much out of 
doors during the snow-season. There remains one 
peculiarity to notice, and then, I think, I shall have 
tired out the reader’s patience with the snow. It 
frequently happens that rain falls in deep snow, 
immediately succeeded by frost, which produces a 
crust on the surface, and renders it to the last 
degree difficult and laborious for either man or 
horse to make his way, when no track has been 
previously beaten. Towards the end of the winter, 
when this process may have been several times 
repeated, this crust will sometimes bear ; and then, 
and then only, it is possible to travel on the surface 
of the snow. 

I ought not to pass unnoticed snow-shoes and tar- 
boggins, but that I know so little of either that I 
could not do them justice. Both afford great amuse- 
ment during a Canadian winter. The diversion of 
tarboggining resembles the Montagnes Russes, and is 
— greatly enjoyed. I have often laughed at seeing 
little children imitating it by sliding down the snow- 
banks in a tin milk-pan, or even on a shingle. 

We will pass to the ice. We live on the shore of 
an inlet of one of the t lakes, which we constantly 
traverse after it has me frozen, so that we have 
ample opportunities of observing all the phenomena 
of the ice. At the beginning of winter, when sharp 
frost occurs, the water throws off immense volumes of 
steam, and thus gradually cools. When I was a new- 
comer, our neighbours said: ‘ The water will not freeze 
till there has been snow to thicken it.’ This struck 
me at first in a rather ridiculous light, and I was 
somewhat sceptical about it. I am so no longer. The 
water becomes so cold that the snow hardly melts in 
it, and I have no doubt that this promotes its freezing. 
When all depends on a pease combination of 
weather—that is, a cold night perfectly still—there is 
some little excitement for two or three weeks per- 
haps. ‘Will the bay take to-night? When did it 
take last year? or in such a year?’ and so on. Sooner 
or later, we get up some morning, and in place of the 
lively unvarying water, there stretches before our 
eyes an immense expanse of dark immovable ice. 
Then the youngsters are all alive ; skates are looked 
out, and the ice-boat is rigged up. The latter is simply 
alight, strong frame of wood, to which three iron skates 
are fitted, and which is rigged exactly like a boat, 
with as much sail as ever she can carry. She may be 
of various forms, Ours is triangular; the base form- 
ing the bows, and the apex the stern. Rather a lub- 
berly build it would be for a water-craft. She is 
steered in precisely the same manner as a boat, the 
after-skate being made movable exactly as a rudder 
moves; and here is the only difficulty, as, in case of 
any roughness or hole in the ice, the strain on the 
rudder is very great. All being accomplished, and a 
fresh breeze blowing, she skims over the ice at 
express-train speed. Our mail-courier timed himself 
across, and came the two miles and a quarter in four 
minutes. She ‘beats’ perfectly well, and affords a 
very delightful amusement and excitement. Two 
nights’ good frost are sufficient for this; from four 
nights to a week for horses. 

t two enemies are looming in the future, and 
they seldom fail to arrive. The first is snow, which 
not only spoils the ice for either boat or skating, but 
keeps the frost out, so that the ice does not thicken 
and become strong enough for horses. The second 
is a high south wind, which drives in the water 
through the mouth of the inlet, and breaks up the 


ice, ‘packing’ it, and leaving it rough and jagged. 
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Whatever may happen, however, or may not hap 
the ice, in the course of time, becomes strong, and fit 
for teams to cross. This will be at about six inches 
thick, if the ice is firm and sound. Mr Hunt, drivin 
his blacking-van with four horses across the Serpen- 
tine, made a stir in London, but it was a matter of 
ectly simple calculation. When our ice is at its 
a regiment of cavalry might manceuvre —_ it. 
As soon as the ice will bear horses, ‘roads are 
bushed ;’ that is, between certain points, evergreen 
hs are planted in the ice, so as to guide the 
wayfarer during snow-storms. 
e distance across the bay is from two to three 


miles ; but we may drive for twenty miles or more | fish also 


along it. Novices feel a little excitement and 
nervousness at first, especially when the ice is 
black, without snow to hide it, and when it stars 
under the horses’ tread. But this soon wears off, and 
one drives on the ice with almost the same indiffer- 
ence as on the land. I say almost, for I believe there 
remains to the last a touch of satisfaction on reaching 
the shore, very much heightened when the crossing 
has been at all critical. They say that persons who 
have once ‘ got in’ are more timid about it afterwards. 
I do not quite understand how it is that, when the 
horses break through, they make a hole no more 
than large enough to admit themselves ; the sleigh 
never sinks, or next to never. An accident, unless in 
the dark, is generally descried, and help is obtained ; 
but it is no easy matter to get a horse out, and they 
sometimes become exhausted, and die. Accidents, 
however, are not common; they are rarely fatal to 
horses; to men or women, rarer still. In all our 
time, we have never got in, and we have had our 
full share of chances. 

The travelling on the ice may be good, or it may be 
bad, for the same reasons as on the roads, and for 
others also. The ice may be glair; that is, without 
snow, in which case there is no limit to the load that 
can be drawn, and none to the speed except the 
horses’ wind. This takes place imvariably every 
spring, when the snow has thawed, and it freezes by 
night, and then the skates and the ice-boat again come 
into play. 

Earlier in the season, at any period of the winter, 
the ice may be ‘watered up.’ The water may make 
its way above the ice to a depth of several inches; 
this, so far from indicating danger, is rather a good 
sign. When the water makes its way down through 
the ice, you may look out: there may be a crust 
above this water, or there may not; when there is, 
the travelling is exceedingly Then there are 
always cracks ; these burst with a noise like thunder, 
and run booming and roaring along for miles. Some- 
times the lips of the crack are heaved up to the height 
of three or four feet, and it is difficult or impossible 
to get over them. Sometimes the edges sink, and it 
becomes dangerous, and one must get round the crack 
by however long a deviation. These cracks are 

together not very easily accounted for. Whether 
they arise from contraction or expansion of ice, 
air, or water, I am unable to say, nor have I 
ever heard a satisfactory theory. Some results 
would appear to point one way, some another. The 
formation of the land must have something to do with 
it, as they constantly begin or end at the same spot, 
generally the points of land, which run out, and they 
commonly follow the same direction. 

There is danger when the ice is glair to inexperi- 
enced or careless persons, or when a man is ‘ high’ 
—genteel for drunk—either in turning too short, 
when going fast, as the sleigh flies off and spins | 
round, or when there is a high side-wind, as the | 
sleigh has not sufficient hold upon the ice. I 
once came the whole way across the bay sideways. 
The wind was so tremendous that it was impossible 
to keep the sleigh abreast of it, and I crept across 


like a crab, the horses being in constant ger of 


being tripped up by the pole or tongue, as it is called 
in C I was not sorry to make my own shore. 

Wherever there is a bar or shoal, you may see 
diminutive tents, under each of which there is a 
crouching fisherman, ing salmon, He has a hole 
cut, and bobs a bait—a herring, I believe—usually up 
and down, and when the hungry fish bites, bang 
his spear, a merciless barbed trident, into him. ‘The 
salmon at this season are —comparatively, that 
is to say. Anything less like a Scotch or Severn 
salmon than the wishy-washy, watery, pale, tasteless 
tish, caught and salted in the ‘ fall,’ in very consider- 
able quantity, could scarcely be imagined. White 
are taken in large numbers, which are better ; 
I think these monsters of four to six pounds, exces- 
sively fat, remind you of whiting. 

But we must not forget our friends in the tents. 
Fancy a man in a Canadian winter sitting for half a 
day, and often longer, under such conditions. He 
certainly, generally, is luxurious enough to provide 
himself with a wisp of pea-straw, or something equi- 
valent, but is scarcely enviable even then. A hand- 
sleigh carries his tent, fish, and etceteras. 

Spearing from a boat by torchlight, on a calm sum- 
mer night, is another business ; but we have nothing 
to do with that now. 

‘The operation of getting out ice’ for summer 
use, should be performed before the end of Feb- 
ruary, while the ice is still perfectly good and sound. 
It is commenced by clearing away all the ‘ snow-ice’ 
from the surface, the accumulations from rains, 
thaws, and watering-up during the winter. The ice 
is then scored in el lines, about eighteen inches 
or two feet a with an axe; and a hole is cut, 
where the beginning is to be made, large enough to 
admit a cross-cut saw, weighted at the end, which 
sinks into the water. You then saw away, but it is 
tiresome work, as the ice is clammy, and does 
not afford that resistance and bite which suits a 
saw. When the ice is separated in this way into long 
strips, a blow with the axe will generally divide it 
crosswise into cubes of a convenient size. 
way of getting it out of the water is to pass under the 
blocks a common ladder, with a slight rack at the 
lower end, to prevent them from slipping off, when 
they are easily drawn out. They are then loaded on 
a sleigh—rather uncomfortable, wet, dabby work 
usually—and conveyed to the ice-house, where they 
are packed away as closely as possible, and F empasss 
protected with a little straw on the top. e water 
of our lake is clear as crystal—the finest water in the 
world, we call it—and the ice is clear, black, and 
transparent. The t solid blocks have a beautiful 
appearance. The lux that it is in hot summer 
weather is no novelty in land now a days. 

The ice wastes away usually between the middle 
of March and the middleof April. It may sometimes 
hang on until near the end of the latter month ; sel- 
dom ‘at that ;’ and very rarely indeed later. It, of 
course, es unsound, ‘honeycombed,’ 
and dangerous. It may be safe to cross early in the 
morning, when it is crisped with frost, and not at 
mid-day. It may break up and a as if by 

ic, or it may linger on, green and so 

he honeycombing I should find it difficult to 
describe. The ice may be so when it is yet a foot thick 
or more. It is then radically unsound ; a piece of it 
will split all to pieces, vertically, with a trifling blow. 
It may be likened in appearance to a miniature Giants’ 
Causeway. 

It may be safely said of Canada as, I believe, of 
most other countries, that there are no two winters 
precisely alike. 

I omitted to say that the snow is undoubtedly 
beneficial te the farmer, who likes to see a good warm 
blanket of it covering up the land throughout the 
winter. Some consider that it is in itself a fertiliser, 
which I leave to the chemists. 
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E To sum up. Winter in Canada is doubtless very 
severe com with England, but the inhabitants 
are proportionally pre for it, and on their guard 
against it. It may happen that fodder for the cattle 
may run short in protracted winters, but seldom ; 
nor is that peculiar to Canada alone. Live-stock of 
all kinds are perfectly easy to winter, with a very 
limited degree of shelter, care, or trouble. As for the 
human race, they have more leisure and less labour, 
and rather enjoy themselves than otherwise. It is 
the season when business is done and money is flush ; 
weddings take place and tavern balls ; distant visits 
are paid; and the eternal grumbling of farmers, 
which has emigrated with them to this side of the 
Atlantic, almost ceases. It will be seen that I say 
nothing of town-life ; I know but little about it in 
Canada. I speak of the bone and sinew of the pro- 
vince. Canada is, up to this time, a purely agricul- 
tural country, and depends entirely upon that branch 
of industry. 

If I am asked whether I myself individually like 
the Canadian winter, or find it an agreeable season, I 
should at once acknowledge that I do not. As for 
the mere cold, I may honestly say that I find it easier 
to bear and less trying than the great heat of summer. 
But I do not like the three months’ dreary monotony 
of snow, and the total absence of all the natural 
beauties of the landscape, such as they are in Canada. 
I do not like the comparative confinement to the 
house, as walking for pleasure or exercise is almost 
entirely out of the question. The occupations about 
the farm, too, are monotonous, and have none of the 
variety and interest which they possess in other 
seasons. But these are the feelings of an old coun- 
tryman, and very likely not of every old countryman. 
I should also add in fairness, that winter in Canada 
is emphatically a healthy season. 


IN THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH. 


PRoBABLY very few persons indeed ever think of the 
risk incurred by thousands of their fellow-country- 
men, every day of their lives, in labouring for those 
things without which they themselves would find it 
difficult to live, or if they do remember it, it is only 
when some more than usually fearful accident, where 
the destruction of life is on a large scale, occurs. In 
the case of accidents in mines, it is seldom that the 
sufferers survive to tell the tale. Ido not speak of 
such common-place occurrences as being cri by 
a fall of coal, but where an explosion has taken place 
near the pit-shaft, panty followed by a fire, thus 
cutting off egress from the pit, and leaving the 
unfortunate men in the more distant workings to 
perish by hunger, or by the combined action of 
starvation and suffocation. Such an occurrence, 
when only three or four lives are lost, seldom does 
more than form the subject of a paragraph for a 
newspaper, and the matter is then forgotten ; and more 
frequently it is not known beyond the = 

y own occupation has been of a kind to bring me in 
frequent contact with miners, not only those employed 
in coal-mines, but those who are engaged in the ess 
dangerous, but, as I think, more unpleasant labour 
of mining for ores. Some of these men—poor cripples, 
who have little to live on except the few shillings a 
week they get from the owner of the pit in which 
they were maimed, the parish, and it may be a Benefit 
Society—have tales to tell which thrill one with 
horror, and excite feelings of wonder that men can 
be found who are willing to enter upon an occupation 
carried on under such miserable conditions, when 
they might find work, if not in this, at all events in 
another country, under the open sky. One of these 
men, an old man now, who had at the time I heard 
his narrative been a cripple for fifteen years, had 
escaped death by what might almost be called a 
miracle, His name was Henry Stanley, and he with 


his brother Richard, another miner named Smale, and 
a son of the last named, a little fellow barely eight 
ears old, were in the habit of working together. 
e manner in which the boy was employed was a 
secret among the men themselves, the reason given 
by the father to the overlooker for having him in the 
pit with him being, that having no mother to look 
after him, he wished to keep him out of the way of 
harm. ‘The part of the pit in which they worked was 
so distant from the that they never saw any of 
the overmen more than once a day, and more often 
not at all; and whenever he did make his appearance 
in that part of the pit where they were, the boy, who 
had been on the look-out, gave them notice of his 
approach, and they would hastily leave the working 


The reason why they were so anxious to conceal 
the scene of their operations was as follows: The pit 
was one of those on the coast, and the richest, and 
therefore most profitably worked part of it, was 
beneath the sea. One of the veins was so high and 
broad, and the coal so easily worked, that it was 
extended to a distance under water, which, in the 
opinion of an inspector, endangered the safety of the 
mine. In consequence of this opinion, the men were 
ordered to discontinue working it; and most people 
would have thought that nothing more was nec 
than to give this order, when the miners knew that 
it could only be disobeyed at the peril of their lives. 
But considerations of danger in the exercise of their 
vocation never have and never will deter miners from 

isregarding orders, when the doing so is attended 
with profit, or even convenience. The men above 
named were in the habit of working this vein, though 
ostensibly, and at times actually, they were employed 
in a siding, where the overlooker found them ies he 
went in that direction. Their earnings, under these 
circumstances, were large, but not so large as to 
excite much remark ; and, to celebrate their success, 
they agreed to eat their Christmas dinner together. 
Two days before the time when this was to take place, 
they were sitting at the extreme end of the working 
referred to, eating their mid-day meal, when they 
were startled by a sudden, heavy fall, followed by the 
hollow crackling sound which good coals produce 
when they crumble together into a mass. There was 
a rush to escape, but the fall completely blocked up 
the vein, and this at a distance of not more than 
thirty or forty paces from where they had been 
sitting, thus imprisoning them in a cell, as it might be 
called, about fifty yards long, four wide, and three in 
height. Fortunately, there was no escape of gas, but 
they were familiar enough with such matters to know 
that the air must in a limited time be rendered in- 
capable of sustaining life. The first thing they did, 
after they had recovered a little from the shock, was 
to examine their bags, to see what provisions they had 
left ; and the second, to ascertain how many candles 
they had among them. As regarded provisions, they 
were more than commonly well off, one of them 
having brought a large loaf of home-made bread down 
with him that morning, in order that his mates might 
taste it. In the matter of lights, they were badly off ; 
they found that if they put out all except one, in 
less than twenty-four hours they would be in total 
darkness. 

Of the extent of the fall, they could form no idea; 
but as their only chance of escape was by clearing a 
way through it, they went to work at it without 
delay. They toiled for hours, but the progress made 
was slow, owing to the slipping down of fresh 
pieces in the place of those removed, which, more- 
over, hel to fill up the not very large space in 
which they were confined. They worked two at a 
time, the third relieving one of the others at regular 
intervals, In this way, fee after hour passed, and to 
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a 
all appearance they were as far from liberty as ever. 

Seeathe there was a little flicker of light, followed 
immediately by total darkness. There is something 
inexpressibly horrible in being thus cut off from sun- 
shine, and buried alive in the body of the earth, which 
the ys ey is scarcely capable of realising. The 
poor fellows thus doomed, as they had every reason 
to believe, to a slow but certain death within a few 
hours, groped their way together, and sat down on 
the ground. Silent and motionless they sat, the 
thoughts of each occupied with those they had left in 
the morning ; cubed the silence was broken by 
the voice of the little boy repeating a part of his 
evening-prayer : 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 


The little voice could not get beyond the second 
line, but broke down with a , sob, followed by a 

ionate fit of crying, in the midst of which his 
father could be heard trying to console him in a half- 
choked voice. The others, unable to contain them- 
selves any longer, gave vent to their grief, and for 
some minutes nothing could be heard in the darkness 
but deep sobs. When these had died away, they 
could hear dull, heavy sounds above them, which 
followed each other in monotonous and slightly irregu- 
lar succession : it was the beating of the sea on the 
shore above. It was astonishing, said the poor fellow 
who told me this, how much the sense of their posi- 
tion was vated by these sounds. The thought 
of the ieotiiien waves, of the life they bore in them, 
of the sunlight which shone upon them; increased 
their agony to desperation, and, with the exception 
of the child, each reflected within himself whether it 
would not be better to end it by a speedy act of his 
own. They a that they little reason to hope 
that any attempt would be made to rescue them even 
when they were missed, since none of the other men 
engaged in the pit knew of their working this vein, 
and would Sesdiee not think of searching for them 
there. Rather than sit in idle useless despair, they 
’ resumed work in the dark; but if the progress the 
made was trifling when they had light, it was sti 
more so now that they had none. ey were soon 
exhausted by their exertions, as much, perhaps, from 
their hopelessness as from fatigue. Throwing them- 
selves on the ground, they tried to pre them- 
selves for the fate which they now as certain. 
Timidly as is the wont of men when they address 
their Creator aloud in the presence of others for the 
first time, Stanley uttered a few short sentences of 
prayer; Smale was the next to follow his example, 
and after him Richard Stanley. Comforted by their 
appeals, they continued them at short intervals ; and 
presently the child, at the desire of his father, sun 
a hymn he had been taught at the Sunday sch 
the men joining their rough voices to his little 
childish treble. At the conclusion of each verse, 
the sound of the dashing waves on the shore above 
filled the hole in which they were buried with its 
low, thundering, monotonous beat. Soon this was 
the only sound audible. The two brothers put their 
arms round each other, and they all lay patiently 
waiting for the coming of that light which all, even 
those who daily ask for it, shrink from with inexpli- 
cable inconsistency. 

By a merciful condition of existence, those unfortu- 
nate men who are buried as these were, gradually 
cease to feel the dread of death, in proportion as hope 
of rescue fades away from their minds, the inhalement 
of carbonic acid gas reducing the vitality by degrees, 
till the brain becomes paralysed, and this long before 
the vital spark is utterly extinguished. Richard 
Stanley had already reached the stage 


of insensibility, 
when his brother heard a slight movement among the 
coal, indicative of a further settling down of the mass, 
under increased pressure from above, or of its being 
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removed by men on the other side. Under the 
stimulus of this thought, Henry Stanley crawled to the 
heap, and listened with all the eagerness of which he 
was still capable. His practised ear soon enabled him 
to satisfy himself that men were at work on the other 
side, and he was in the act of turning to crawl back 
to try and rouse his companions in peril to a know- 
ledge of the good news, when a heavy block of coal 
fell from the roof upon his loins, crushing him to the 
ground beneath its weight, and rendering him com- 
pletely incapable of moving. It was in this position 
that the pitmen found him when they had worked 
their way through the fallen mass. Richard was 
insensible, and so also was Smale, who lay as if asleep, 
with his arms round his little boy, who was lying on 
his bosom. The child was past recovery; but after 
several hours in the open air, all three of the men 
regained their senses, Henry Stanley alone being 
permanently injured by the accident. 

Another accident of a different kind, which likewise 
occurred in a coal-mine, was related to me by one of 
the survivors, though how he came to survive is a 
mystery known only to himself. One cold winter 
night, a middle- man named William Jamieson 
was waked by his wife, who was trembling and bathed 
in perspiration, and adjured by her not to go to work 
the next day. Wondering what had happened to cause 
her to make the request, he asked the reason, when 
she told him that she had dreamed twice that night 
that she had seen him go down into the pit, take a 
lamp, and walk to a distant part of the mine, where 
he joined their sons, and began work; that while 
they were at work, she heard a dreadful crash, and 
then saw a bright sheet of flame, which lit up the gal- 
leries and workings from one end of the mine to the 
other, and finally rushed up the shaft in a body, which 
went wae to the clouds, and seemed to set them 
in a blaze. ithout attempting to imitate Jamieson’s 
dialect, which would only weary the reader without 
adding to the interest of his narrative, I will give the 
facts he related as nearly as I can remember them. 

‘When my wife told me what she had dreamed, I told 
her it was all nonsense. Our wives are always having 
dreams of this kind, but in time they get used to 
them, and take no notice. However, she was so earnest 
about it, and seemed so frightened, that I promised 
her at last I would stay at home. I was thinking 
directly afterwards what I should do all day, when I 
thought it would be a good opportunity to ial our pig, 
instead of putting it off a week or two longer. I got 
up between six and seven o’clock, and when I went 
down stairs I found my sons having their breakfast, 
and their mother trying to persuade them not to go to 
work. They did not pay much heed to what she said ; 
and when they had finished breakfast, they took their 

s, and were going out as usual, when my wife got 
before the door, and begged me not to let them go. I 
was ashamed to say that I had promised not to go to 
work because of their mother’s | seen a ; so I said that 
I decided on having the pig killed that day, and they 
might as well stay at home, and we would make a 
holiday of it. As they refused to do this, and were 
too old to be made to do what they did not like, 
there was no help for it but to let them go. After 
breakfast, I went to the slaughterman, to ask him to 
come down with me, and on my way, I went to the 
public-house, and got a stone bottle filled with gn, 
which I slung over my shoulder. On getting to hi 
house, I found that he had gone to Slivecome, and was 
not likely to be back before the evening. I was 
uncertain what to do. The promise I made my 
wife only made me feel ashamed that I had made it. 
There was nobody I could have a holiday with ; so, at 
last, I made up my mind that I would go to work as 
usual. It was rather late when I got to the pit, and I 
had to wait a while before I could be lowered, and 
while I was waiting, an overlooker came up, and I 
heard him say they had found a good deal of gas in 


plenty of air, the ventilation in the mine 

mg if anything, and apt to give the 

I stood two or three minutes talking to 

my son Alfred, and then turned round to put my 

1 off. I was just taking the bottle off my 

= when ee roar. We a 
enough what had happen directly set o 

for the shaft, to get drawn up, if the explosion had 

been serious, the choke-damp likely to spread 

through the pit. Before we a pe tie he 

were stopped by a miner named Naylor, who said that 
the shaft was on fire, and all the workings on the 

north side. We went on, and found several other 

men i not far from the shaft, talking of what 


there was no of getting out of pit 


ibility 
before the doo bad Seed itself out, I and m 


stayed where we were, calculating how long it would 
be before we could be drawn up. When we went 
back, we found that the fire had spread several feet 
in our direction, which made our situation more 
desperate ; but for all that, we wy = that when 
they to throw water into the t, it would 
not be ingui We 


scarcely sensible, only the air became so heated 
that we were forced to draw further and further back 
into the mine, the hot air causing the gas to ooze out 
of the coal. Finding there was no chance of our 
being able to escape for many hours at least, we went 
back to the place where we had left the little food we 
had remaining, and where the air was still fresh and 
cool, in comparison with what it was near the shaft. 
To economise our food, as much as to from 
lay down and went to sleep. 
ied I could detect an unusual dampness 
beneath my hand, as I rolled over to get on my feet. 
My sons remarked the same thing when I called 
them; and we rushed off together as soon as we had 
our lamp—for, fortunately, we had matches, 
as most of us usually have, though it is against pit 
regulati hoping to find the fire extinguished. 
We had not gone far before we felt the water 
ing beneath our feet. It was evident the water 


pumps had ceased 

ing the water to accumulate in the workin 
The air near the shaft was imsufferably hot, but 
fire had not extended, or but very little. Unfortu- 
nately, the floor of the pit below the shaft was higher 
than the surrounding parts, so that the water ran off, 
and was fast helping to flood the mine, while the 

whereon it was wanted remained uncovered. 


mine in one direction instead of two, the idea was 
not carried out. 
Meanwhile, the fire continued to rage as fiercely 


events, for a time. 


keep the water from reaching us, as we thought, 
and then sat down, sad and sorrowful enough. “My 
thoughts ran a good deal on my wife’s dream, as they 
had continually done since the accident, and I won- 
dered at the singular coincidence, and whether there 
was any chance of — ultimate escape. ~~ — was 
no use in sitting idle, we began to pre ‘or the rise 
in the water by picking away the cel foam the roof; 
and without working very we had raised our- 
selves in a few hours nearly level with the roof of the 
passages throughout the greater. part of the mine. In 
the meantime, the water had been steadily rising; 
from being as high as the first joint of my forefinger, 
it had risen while we were at work to the height of 
the third. We made several journeys back and 
forwards to and from the shaft, and found it always 
burning, but the fire in the mine itself was wing 
less and less. Very few of the men had any hope of 
getting out now, and a good many to com- 
plain that they were dying of hunger, though I could 
not help noticing that those who complained most 
on this score had the strongest voices. My son Alfred 
had noticed the same thing, and followed one of these 
men, and presently came to me bringing with him a 
huge piece of one of the ponies. This was a precious 
resource to us, for careful as we had been of the little 
food we had at the time of the accident, we had only 
a few ounces left. 

As William preferred to remain with the other 
men, where they could see the light, Alfred and I 
were alone in our misery. We sat side by side in 
the darkness, our hands fast locked oe and 
only loosing our hold of each other when I crawled to 
the edge of the heap of coal we were sitting on to 
plunge my arm into the water to see how deep it 
was. In time this was useless, for when it had risen 
to the le of my arm, and [ found the next 
time I tried it that my fingers would not touch the 
bottom, I left off doing it. Of the other men, we 
saw nothing after we had got too weak to wade 
through the water to the shaft ; but some of them had 
come near us, driven back by the rising water, the 
part of the pit where we were being higher than the 
rest. At times, we d hear one man calling to 
another through the darkness, and ask him how he 
was. Byd these inquiries became less frequent, 
and when made, often remained unanswered. Another 
kept on repeating, “ Lord, have mercy on us!” till his 
voice weaker and weaker at every repetition, 
and at last died away alto I shouted for my 
son William, and he answered, but he could not join 
us, not being able to find his way to the place where 
we were in the dark. At intervals, we called to each 
other, but after a while I got no answer, though 
whether he had perished of hunger, or had gone away 
towards the shaft, I could not tell, but I hoped the 
latter. By degrees, all these sounds died away, and 
as far as I could tell, my son and I were the only 
living beings in the pit. Slowly but surely the water 
continued to rise, for eae I could not test its depth, 
it was to ascertain that it was creeping towards 
us. We no knowledge of the passage of time, 
but it seemed as if years had passed, when I was 
roused by my son, who was making feeble efforts to 
put his arm round my neck. I was myself too weak 
to lift him, but I crept close to him and kissed him. 
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A little later, and he was cold and motionless. For 
hours, or it might have been days, I continued to hold 


his lifeless y in my arms. Of food, I had none, 
and my only support was a sip of spirits taken at long 
intervals. 


Still the water continued to rise, till I felt it 
touching my feet. I spent the time in sleep mostly, 
and when I lay awake, I had just life enough to 
wonder how long it would be before*the water rose 
above my head. I did not now feel any particular 
dread of this happening ; I had got so familiarised with 
the idea that I only speculated in a dreamy kind of 
way on what the sensation would be like when it took 

lace. From what I heard since, I believe I must 
ve slept many hours at atime. I know that when 
I woke once, I felt that my feet were no longer in the 
water. I stretched them out, still without touching 
it, and I had to push myself forward some distance 
before I could reach it, and then I knew they must 
have got the engine at work, and were pumping out 
the water ; ge vom the fire was extinguished. 
I suppose it is nothing unusual in such cases; but no 
sooner had I found there was a chance of being saved, 
than the resignation or indifference, whichever it was, 
left me, and instead of being able to sleep as I had done 
before, I became keenly alive to my situation, and sat 
with the soles of my feet just touching the water. 
It sunk so slowly, that hours, as I ju 
before I could say with certainty that it sunk 
any more. This was about the most dreadful period 
of my imprisonment. When I lost my poor fon, I 
was expecting every hour to join him, and painful as 
it was, it seemed as if we were only separated for a 
little while. Now, my thoughts were busy with home. 
What would my wife say when she saw me like one 
risen from the grave? What would she be doing when 
I got home? These and a thousand other wondering 
surmises passed through my mind as I sat there in the 
darkness; till at last I got weary, and began to 
despair of getting out after all, the water sunk so 
slowly. 1 tried to forget time in sleep, but I found 
this was not half so easy now. Not to spin out my 
tale any longer than I can help, I will say nothing 
more of what I felt and thought, nor what resolutions 
I made for the future, if I only reached the surface of 
the earth once more alive. 

At last the time came when the water barely 
reached my knees at a distance of several feet in 
advance of the heap on which I had been lying, and I 
decided on ing to reach the shaft, which I suc- 
ceeded in doing, though it took me a long time, owing 
to my weak and exhausted condition. Close to the 
shaft, I found two of the overlookers and several of 
the miners at work in repairing it. They were as 
much startled at seeing me as though I had been a 
ghost, and, indeed, as far as appearance went, I might 
with good reason have been taken for a skeleton. 
When I came down into the pit, I had left the ground 
hard and frozen; the next time I saw it, the grass 
was green, there were leaves on the trees, and a bright 
and warm sun was shining.’ 


MY FRIENDS WHO SHOULD BE IN 
THE POULTRY-YARD. 


I am sorry to state that my house is duckling- 
ridden ; four persons called ‘ Dabbleses’ being 
brought up therein by the cat, aided by much 
attention and affectionate human care. 

A cat, four ducks, and a kitten form the usual 
company upon my drawing-room floor. 

It really is most ridiculous to see the utter humility 
which poor Puss displays. The Dabbleses are quite 
young masters, who coolly take Kitty’s place; and 
they nestle up round her mother, while poor Kitty 
rolls outside. An evil temptation, I thought, assailed 
Puss one day: her paw was for a moment stretched 


out most alarmingly ; but, shutting up all her claws, 
she put it down on a duckling, and licked the young 
intruder only with her tongue. When Puss is absent, 
detained by exciting mouse-hunts, my friends the 
Dabbleses content themselves with the Litten. They 
scream vociferously when first find that Puss is 

me; but when silence follows, they are found to 

nestled in round that young and soft companion, 
awaiting Puss’s coming. Puss’s antecedents are to 
me a mystery; she came to my door repeatedly, 
and earnestly besought admission till it was granted ; 
but she has been especially well educa some- 
where, or she would not be so patient as she is under 
liberties that I should think were trying to her. 
Her lamb-bone has been snatched from her mouth by 
a week-old chicken, and when at her next meal-time 
she saw Squeak squeezing out eagerly from between 
the bars of her cage-coop, Puss remembered that lost 
viand, and took to her heels instanter. She evident] 
would avoid, though she would not resent, su 
injuries. 

There is a fund of amusement to be enjoyed in 
watching any kind of animals. I do not believe 
there are any which are devoid of character, and 
I take a great interest in seeing how it crops out. 
My creatures are apt to be almost too tame and 
familiar, for I find it is difficult not to make friends 
of them ; and when they have once been used to come 
to my window constantly, or to be stroked and petted, 
it is difficult to keep them out of the house. I was 
writing yesterday with the doors all open for air, and 
hearing a great scuffle, in trotted a large black cock. 
The housemaid followed, of course, in full pursuit ; 
but I felt rather guilty, remembering that only the 
day before I had been stroking Dumple while he 
stood on my sofa crowing. He certainly is the nicest 
old cock possible : he was an only child, and brought 
up by hand indoors. Having injured his spine by 
a fall in early youth, I am sorry to say that Dumple 
is (very slightly) hump-backed, but his Sas disposition 
makes amends for a a more good-tempered 

merous bird no one could find, I am sure. I have 

wn the poor bird, on a cold winter’s evening, to 
hover about the door for the chance of getting petted 
just in pessing, and when the door has been opened 
again a long time after dark, Dumple has been found 
there waiting still—like a dog. His generous di 
sition shews itself greatly also in helping others. r 
minds are quite easy now as regards the troubles that 
occur in poultry-yards, such as strange cats appearing, 
or a fowl getting caught in a net; in case of any su 
misfortunes, Dumple forthwith runs to the kitchen 
window, which looks into the yard, rushing back- 
wards and forwards, like a colly-dog, in despair, till 
he has got assistance. 

Dumple and a duck were brought up together, and 
they have always, therefore, been specially attached 
friends ; so much so, indeed, that Quacky forsoek the 
society of the other ducks to associate solely- with 
her dear friend Dumple. Quacky then unhappily 
had got into a net which was stretched before my 
north window pod gree some plants, and to see the 
duck and the , as they rushed about the enclo- 
sure seeking a means of 4% for ~~ age Rey a 
most amusing spectacle. I lay quietly laughing, in 
no haste to send to the rescue; but Dumple was 


at once extricated poor Quacky. 

Feeding-time, however, is the real test of affection. 
Dumple has a villainous practice of epee arse 
calling vehemently, and then proceeding wickedly to 
give me a husk or a straw; but when Quacky is not 
at the porridge-bowl, then Dumple is inconsolable. 
He does not quite understand that, after a night’s 
‘ grubbing,’ breakfast is a matter of somewhat more 
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importance to himself than to her; and thus when 
the latter re quietly under the wall, Dumple 
becomes excited, and after running twenty times 
between his friend and his breakfast, he has been 
seen at last to seize the duck by its feathers, and try 
to drag her with him to the scene of action. Finding 
resistance useless, and sleep out of the question, the 
duck submitted to a slight supplemental breakfast, 
while Dumple stood by her, I am told, not eating, 
but looking anxiously in the bowl to see that she 
had sufficient. 

It is by no means unheard of for animals to use 
these decided persuasive measures ; witness a canary 
of mine who, when his wife was ill, lying motionless 
on my dress, came and tugged at her wing to remove 
her, looking at her between whiles with most touchi 
grief and surprise. The evident consideration wi 
which poultry act, indeed, is one of the strangest 
thin; know. It is a general feeling among the 
set T hove, to object exceedingly to roosting alone 
on the floor; and if by any accident a wounded 
foot or wing may for a time prevent some one from 
perching properly, it is a matter of certainty that 
another will stay down with her. Last summer, one 
of my pullets, from weakness, could —— up, and 
though the others were all y one came 
down immediately to keep her sick sister ame 3 
and till she was quite well, one or other invariably 
spent the night on the floor. They changed about, 
but one always stayed down. 

In Quacky’s case, just the same thing occurred ; but 
then, of course, it was natural that Dumple would 
stick to his friend; so until I had procured some 
other ducks, with whom at night Quacky went out 

bbing, Dumple was always ready to roost on a 

x beside her, and Quacky positively refused to stay 
in alone. When the new ducks came, Quacky dis- 
dained to notice them. She had been oon A up 
with the hens, and a hen she meant to remain. She 
walked about with the rest, and turned a cold shoul- 


der to ducks. I saw Mr Dumple politely point out the 


water-hole, but little attention otherwise was paid to 
the new-comers. At bedtime, however, Quacky felt 
responsible. She went as usual to her own apartment, 
but very shortly she reappeared, and seeking out the 
new-comers, escorted them to the door, keeping a strict 
look-out, to see that they followed closely. These 
ducks, I presume, however, were accustomed to sit up 
later ; so, though they were so complaisant as to go to 
the door when invited, no power of Quacky’s could 
induce them to go in ; and the instant she disappeared, 
they set off again for the grass, No less than seven 
times did that unhappy duck come out and fetch 
home her guests. Sometimes she actually got them 
in, but always, alas! to reap again; and at 
last I was forced to send and conclude my poor 
Quacky’s labours by having the door shut closely 
upon the whole an 3 

In illness, again, I used to core the impression that 
animals were bad nurses; I thought that they were apt 
to reckon their sick as nuisances, and to find immediate 
means of putting them out of the way. Experience, 
however, teaches quite the contrary. I have never 
yet seen asick creature persecuted, except by thought- 
ess children, or cruel people who do not feel for 
avimals; and in many cases it is very pleasant 
indeed to see the affectionate way in which the dumb 
things treat each other. I call them dumb, by way 
of polite conformity to the popular prejudice, but as 
to my feathered friends being dumb, I quite reserve 
my opinion. 

Even the Dabbleses—to return to our ducks—are 
compassionate to each other. If one gets lost and 
screams, the others all rush after it; and when the 
kitten yells, they extend to her the same kindness, 
and paddle off to her bed. Iam sorry to say that 
Puss finds her kitten sometimes much wetted by these 
amateur nurses ; for if, when Kitty shrieks, the ducks 
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are in the soup-plate, which is to them a pond, they 
do not always wait to dry themselves before they 
rush to the rescue. That soup-plate pond is a sad 
cause of trouble. The ducks will inveigle chickens 
into trying a cold bath with them; and when a 
delicate Hamburg is found standing up to her knees 
in water, while four active Dabbleses go splashing all 
about her, and making sudden dashes also to ee, 
Kitty fares, it is to be expected that not only Puss 
but Ligher authorities scold. All the young animals 
seem to make much of warmth. I am med to 
say it, but I have heard of chickens perched on the 
kitchen fender roasting themselves in a way that 
ought to make chickens shudder. 

A duck brought up with four chicks some months 
ago could not bear to be shut up, but the moment he 
found that the chickens were safe in their basket and 
covered up warm with flannel, he used to take up his 
en on the top of chickens and all ; the general effect 

ing somewhat that of a pork-pie hat with a plump 
duck for feather. 

At night, we have much trouble, for Dabbleses are 
sad rakes, A ‘strawberry punnet’ lined with moss is 
at last filled with ducklings, and a piece of flannel 
laid over is securely tied down with packthread. I 
must really not omit to mention that our poultry- 
yard, even in London, is not on that system which is 
said by some to make each egg cost fourpence. My 
hens have kept me supplied with plenty of eggs con- 
tinually ; even in the winter we have always some, 
and though I can’t say anything of the ‘profits of 
young chickens,’ which are only , 1 certainly find 
the food costs a great deal less than a penny an egg, 
while, for my own amusement, there is no extra thing 
whatever. 


AGAINST AGRICULTURISTS IN OMNIBUSES. 


WHEN the Rev. Sydney Smith was asked by some 
foolish lady in want of ‘something to say,’ Why the 
ts had been narrowed which led into the Green 
ark, he is said to have replied: ‘Madam, you have 
no idea what fat people used to get into that park.’ 
Now, could not this narrowing process be applied 
to the doors of omnibuses, so t persons above a 
certain bulk should be excluded therefrom? I am 
not a captious person, easily aggrieved ; I would allow 
very considerable latitude as well as gravity; but I 
do think there should be a limit. Say, eighteen or 
nineteen stone. Beyond this weight, fellow-passen- 
gers become encroaching and unbearable. They 
surge over their neighbours; they even overlap 
their vis-d-vis; they possess all the disadvantages 
of crinoline, with the addition that the crinoline 
is solid. It is true that this only happens once a 
year, during the December cattle-show, when all the 
t country-folk come ma —_- London 
oes not w its own ple o is preposterous 
size—but ae should it cae at all? Why should 
not the po hres omnibus licences be suspended 
for that week, and arrangements made to meet the 
tremendous emergency ? t+ the number of Insides 
be limited to six instead of twelve, and the Outsides 
be similarly abated; and let every agriculturist be 
charged double the usual fare. It is idle to state that 
such arrangements would have the effect of causing 
these enormous personages to walk. At the worst, 
it can only cause them to wish to do so. They must 
ride. Nor can it with any reason be urged that such 
increase of the tariff will drive them into cabs. It is 
quite an exceptional case where two of them can be 
compressed into even a four-wheel cab. As for the 
Hansoms, a single specimen—if such an adjective 
can be a to gentlemen of such proportions— 
not only fills a Hansom, but overflows it, and espe- 
cially bulges out at the doors, which have in all cases 
to be thrown back. To restore the equilibrium, the 
driver has to lie along the top of his vehicle. 
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The condition of even the best cab-horses, I am 
assured, is sensibly affected by the Agricultural 
Week ; and they contract a habit of looking back at 
a hirer (in order to calculate the probable amount 
of his weight), which they do not lose until the 
occasion has long passed by, which has thus aroused 


their apprehensions. The unfortunate animals can- 
not, of course, be made to understand the temporary 
nature of this infliction; they imagine that their 
tyrant, Man, has suddenly trebled himself, and that 
burdens will for the future be laid on them heavier 
than they can bear. They cannot read the announce- 
ments, in ot geen tremendous t 


, Which 
5 every wall, stating that the invasion is For 

i Week Only. They know not that all the festive 
preparations for receiving ‘the young man from the 
country,’ and his male relatives, at the Music Halls, 
the Cyder Cellars, the Pavilions, the Alhambras, and 
the Casinos are confined, most fortunately, to half-a- 
dozen nights. Something, then, ought to be done, if 
only on the score of humanity towards the brute 
creation. But, I submit, that there are reasons for 
action of a far more lofty and important nature—inso- 
much as they affect ourselves. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that we 
of the city are actuated by no unfriendly feelings 
towards our magnificent visitors. Our big brother is 
always welcome, except in an omnibus. We gladly 
acknowledge his hospitality, his good-nature, and his 
pone | other becoming virtues. We know that he 
would not grow himself so uncommonly fine if he 
could help it. There may be other theories upon this 
subject, but it is my own opinion that he catches it 
from the beasts ; that having the physical increase of 
his own cattle for ever on his mind, and contemplating 
their ual expansion, his own proportions become 
amplified from day to day, until, so far as size is con- 
cerned, he is as ripe for public exhibition as them- 
selves. Husband and wife are said to grow alike, 
through constant association, and something of this 

ind seems to occur in the case of the farmer and his 
live-stock. There is also a very philosophical view 
of volition, taken by some physiologists, which would 
appear to point to the same result; but in a paper 

dressed to my bucolic brethren, any reference to 
such far-fetched theories would be out of place, for 
they are sensible people. Mr Ruskin asserts that 
properly to paint a tree, it is necessary that the 
painter should so deeply sympathise with his subject 
as in some sort himself to become a tree; and thus 
it is with the breeding of fat cattle: to produce a 
winner, you must quality for the prize yourself. 

It may be a fanciful notion, but as I walked in 
that vast hall of Islington, the other day, with an 
eye to men as well as muttons, I imagined I could 
distinguish the gentlemen who gave themselves up 
to Southdowns, from those who exclusively devoted 
themselves to oxen. The one class was Ovine— 
wooden, woolly, stolid, and yet apprehensive of some 
wrong being done upon them, such as the being 
violently punched in the small of their backs; the 
other was Bovine—patient, comfortable, ‘lapped in 
dreamy ease,’ and chewing the cud of contem- 
plation with their eyes half-closed. There was one 
quadruped of the latter kind, with a bucketful of 
turnips before him, lying down and eating—after 
the fine old Roman fashion, but who outdid the 
luxury of the ancients by being, in addition, fast 
asleep. ediately in front of him stood his owner, 
or breeder, or foster-father, equally large, ey 
sleek, and equally oblivious to the affairs of this 
attenuating world. He had some sort of cake—perhaps 
oileake—in his nerveless hand; an irregular motion 
of the jaws proclaimed that there was more cake 
there; the palate was being gratified, while the 
intellect roamed at will over the land of dreams, or 
‘winged the lucent hyaline of the empyrean.’ If I 

ever saw perfect enjoyment reflected—it shone in each 


of those not inexpressive countenances. Fed on food 
seasoned with Thorley s Condiment, was inscribed upon 
a placard midway between the man and the ox. I 
know not to which that statement applied, but I 
repeated to myself the medical dictum, ‘ Avoid sauces,’ 
with a convulsive shudder. My mind wandered for 
a little to the doctrine of metempsychosis, but pre- 
sently settled itself to the om consideration 
of whether, in the event of the Royal Agricultural 
Society making me a present of that ox, I should 
accept it, fettered with the condition of personally 
driving it home? Could I do it, or could I not do it ? 
A friend of mine had bought a Shetland pony at the 
Battersea Cattle-show ; after he had paid for it, the 
salesman coolly informed him that he must catch it 
himself out of the drove. The majority of purchasers 
would have shrunk from completing the transaction, 
but my friend was muscular and of a determined 
mind. He strode in among the Liliputian throng, 
and after two or three hours of distracting pursuit, he 
secured his shaggy steed, and carried it out under his 
arm like a toy-horse. The jeering crowd advised him 
to enter the little animal for the Derby, but he had 
gone through too much already to be moved by mere 
satire; and having once got his property off the 
premises, he suffered it to find its legs, and clutching 
a handful of its tossing mane, led it home as though it 
were a dog. 

But what an easy task was the foregoing com 
with the difficulties that would occur in the suppositi- 
tious case of this ox being presented to myself! How, 
in the first place, should I ever persuade him to rise ? 
No weapon that I possessed could inform him of my 
wishes in that respect ; the blade of my little pen- 
knife would lose itself in fat without ever reaching a 
sentient locality ; the ferrule of my umbrella would 
never penetrate his skin ; as for my scarf-pin, I might 
just as well have stuck it in its ordinary pincushion. 
If even I got him up, and out of the hall, what 
hideous obstacles would intervene between us and 
Bayswater! How the populace would enjoy the 
spectacle of a prize-ox being persuaded by a gentle- 
man of fashion to accompany him to his suburban 
home! How they would relish a drover with an 
eyeglass! What a crowded thoroughfare would 
the New Road become under such circumstances! 
Suppose the stupendous animal should break through 
into the Underground Railway! Suppose a dog 
should attack him, and hang on to his nose, what 
should I do then? What pitiful sounds would he 
utter under such a misfortune as that! Or sup- 
pose he caught sight of a market-cart filled with 
mangel-wurzel going to Covent Garden, and per- 
sis in taking that direction! Or suppose he 
waddled off into a rather narrow street which 
tapered at the extremity, and blocked it com- 
pletely up, without being able to turn round, what 
a situation would that for his proprietor! Or 
suppose he expired suddenly in Oxford and Cambridge 
Terrace, might I sell him as he lay, by the pound, to 
unfashionable Paddington butchers, or would he be 
considered to revert to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
because I had not fulfilled their conditions by getting 
him quite home ? 

These inquiries respecting the removal of the 
wonderful Ox were purely supposititious (although, of 
course, he was got ate by somebody, and I should 
dearly like to know how); but as respected his 
ally and sympathiser, the Man, they were terribly 
real. How was he to be got home? I have fixed 
upon him merely as a type of the bucolic class 
(albeit he was what the printers call ‘leaded,’ in 
larger print than the rest of them), and I demand 
the same question respecting them, which brings me 
back to the omnibus subject with which I started 
How are they to be got home? To suggest pedes- 
trianism is merely to be insulting, since that is the 
very exercise which would tend to diminish their 
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noble characteristics. Four-wheeled cabs for two 
are expensive, as are Hansoms for one. It is obvious 
that or must +" > of emerge s+ — indeed, 
would appear to e proper vehicles for persons 
of their Thrst-rate) Bow t maha a Sociable, which 
holds four, is to ordi individuals, so is our omni- 
bus to our icul friends—but what if you 


_attempt to e that omnibus hold twelve! To the 
poor Air Bn 


themselves, this little matters, for when 
six or eight are in it, even the cad is obliged to pro- 
claim that he is ‘Full Inside.’ He may inveigle 
would-be passengers as far as the step, but he knows 
they will never cross the threshold. They ive 
the state of the case at once, ae escend, 
to seek some rival vehicle patronised by the aborigines 
only. Nothing a in this case worse than the 
inconvenience of delay. 

But supposing that persons of moderate size are 
already in the omnibus, the entrance of these gigantic 
folk becomes serious indeed. The original inhabitants 
must make up their minds at once either to endure 
all things or to flee ; for after more than one of them 
has entered in, escape is impossible—you cannot get 
by—you are encl in a living tomb, which is 
locomotive. General observations, however, fail to 
convey the terrors of this awful position. Let me 
narrate an experience, which occurred to my own 
half-sister, Miss Bridget Lamb, of Baker Street, on 
Wednesday, December 10, 1862, as related by her 
own lips. I will myself ntee the truthfulness of 
her narration, for I know her well to be as incapable 
of falsehood as of invention. She is a person of the 
strictest principles, and has no imagination whatever. 


‘I arrived at London Bridge from Greenwich at about 
4.30 on Wednesday afternoon. As I had no luggage, 
and there was still some daylight, I thought I would 
save a cab-fare by taking an omnibus. By help of a 
policeman, I escaped out of the clutches of seven cads 
(all of whom assured me they were going in m 
direction) and got into a Paddington Royal Oak, 
which I knew must the end of Baker Street. 
It was better, at events, than trusting myself 
to an Elephant and Castle, though it solemnl 
averred that it would drop me at my door. Sti 
I did not like to hear the conductor observe to the 
driver, across the roof of the vehicle, that “the 
Old Gal would have a goodish round of it.” I could 
not help thinking—for I knew that the insolence of 
this class of person is unbounded—that the remark 
might have some distant reference to myself. 
However, there was one passenger beside me, who 
informed me that he was “ going all the way to the 
Oak,” and this convinced me that I could not at 
least be in the wrong "bus; he was an inoffensive, 
pleasant little man, and by the long white roll of 
per which he carried in his hand, as well as by 
affable manners, I concluded him to be a civil 
engineer. I was quite pleased to have the companion- 
ship of so respectable a person, and that I should save 
eighteenpence at least, without suffering any of those 
inconveniences which my half-brother is always pro- 
phesying for ladies who ride in omnibuses. There 
was a stoppage in King William Street, to be sure, 
for about three-quarters of an hour, but we had a fine 
view of the Monument all the time. Just before we 
got to the Bank, the omnibus stopped for longer than 
the usual time—which, I think, is half a second— 
allowed for the admittance of a passenger; a very 
stout gentleman placed his foot upon the step, and 
as he did so, I felt the whole omnibus “ tit up,” so 
that I thought the horses must be off their legs. 
“Woa, woa, my lud,” said he to the grinning con- 
ductor ; “ there’s another little one a-coming.” And, 
sure enough, another very stout gentleman, and 
the counterpart of the first one, followed him in. It 
was quite dreadful to see how light they made of 
their own condition. “Licensed to carry twelve on 


us, eh!” said one, referring to some legal notice stuck 
pt the vehicle ; “well, I shouldn’t like to be the 
eleventh, nor yet the ninth, for the matter of that.” 

‘The little engineer was much depressed by the 
incursion of these formidable and he whis- 
pered across to me that he did not understand it, but 
_ we did not seem to be going to the Poultry at 

“Poultry ! Why no, sir, there’s nothing but beast- 
esses and such-like, as we’re going to see,” observed 
No. 1 stout gentleman. 

« and peags,” remarked No. 2, with 

wity, as though making an im t correction. 

“But I don’t want to go to the cattle-show,” ex- 
claimed my vis-a-vis impatiently. “ Hi, conductor, hi ; 
I want to go to the Royal Oak.” 

“ All right, sir, and so yer shall ; only we goes to 
the Hangel first, for the convenience of these here 
gentlemen. It won’t make any difference in 

int o time. Cattle-show! cattle-show!! Whose 
or a 8 and the fat-cattle-show / / /” 

‘The little engineer would have got out then and 
there, only No. 1 and No. 2 stout gentlemen were sit- 
ting exactly opposite one another, so that their respec- 
tive waistcoats touched. Egress was thus rendered 
impossible, unless one of them could be induced to 
move, which was a circumstance that did not 
seem probable. Then we plunged through the 
gathering gloom into Finsbury, past the Artillery 
Ground (as the conductor informed one of the 
two strangers), a place I never thought to have 
beheld in my mortal life, and so along a dreadfully 
unfinished thoroughfare, called the City Road, to the 
Angel. Here, thought the little engineer and I, we 
shall at least be free ; but although the Two got out, 
no less than six twin brothers of theirs squee 
themselves in, in their place ; the windows were thus 
entirely obscured ; a seventh giant, who was permitted 
to stand on the step until somebody should get out, 
filled up the doorway, so that we were in almost total 
darkness. 

My original companion, in whom I had be 
to feel a Prey engendered by our po 
misfortune, would not, however, have been visible, 
even had there been light. His white roll of paper 
seemed to gleam forth from the pocket of the 
monster who had absorbed him. As for myself, I 
could breathe (with difficulty), and that was all. My 
steel crinoline became first spherical, and then of a 
diamond shape, having “ given” in four places. It 
was shocking to imagine what an appearance I should 
present when I got out, but still more shocking to 
consider that there was no probability of my getting 
out at all. It was already past our usual dinner-hour 
in Baker Street, and my brother was the fussiest per- 
son for punctuality, as well as the most —— in 
his views respecting what has made anybody late. 
He would be almost sure to conclude that I had been 

; certainly he would never imagine that I 
was in the far end of an Isli nm omnibus, with half- 
a-dozen mountains of men between myself and 


—— 
‘ en we arrived at the top of Baker Street, I felt 
it was useless to stop the vehicle. I could not ask 
six gentlemen to get out in the mud, in order to 
it of my exit. I was carried on with them to 
addington station, to which, as I was well aware, 
they were all bound. I got out there—leaving the 
little civil a like a thread-paper in clam, 
but retaining his precious roll intact—and took a cab 
to Baker Street. Thus, beside the injuries to a 
certain article of apparel, to which I have already 
alluded, my journey home was not a cheap one after 
all M bait brother, too, had already incurred con- 
siderable expenses in advertising me in the evening 
papers, and in driving about to the various police- 
offices. The dinner, too, having been much spoiled, his 
temper had suffered proportionally; his language was 
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such as it is impossible for me to repeat; and so far 
from sympathising with my misfortunes, he observed, 
with tal vulgarity, that “it served me precious 
—s taking a ’bus.”’ 
e above is the sad story of my sister Bridget. 
It is all true, with the exception of the last few state- 
ments. My temper was quite unrufiied, and my 
temperate in the extreme. I did say, how- 
ever, that for a m like herself, who had actually 
lived in Baker Street, where the cattle-show used to 
be held until now, and who must, therefore, be well 
acquainted with the contour of our bucolic visitors— 
for her, I said, to get into an omnibus during the 
Agricultural Week, for the sake of saving eighteen- 
pence, was the act of an economical monomaniac—of 
a female Elwes. Still, are these vehicles never to be 
placed under restrictions that may meet the periodi- 
calemergency? Can nothing be done? 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


ELEcrrictans enlivened their Christmas holidays b 
talking about Mr Gassiot’s latest experiments, whi 
formed the subject of a paper read before the Royal 
Society. As the former experiments by the same 

vering gentleman have been repeatedly noticed 
in this Journal, icularly those in which luminous 
effects were uced in glass vacuum tubes, we may 
with propriety take occasion to add a few particulars 
thereunto. Mr Gassiot’s present battery consists of 
3500 cells, filled with salt-water, by which he obtains 
an extraordinary continuity of action, and surprising 
effects. One of the most remarkable takes place 
when the ends of the wires which connect the 
battery with the vacuum tube dip into water. 
When slightly dipped, a disk of brilliant light appears 
in the middle of the tube, remaining stationary, 
dazzling the eyes of the beholder. Plunge them a 
little deeper, and another disk marches out, so to 
speak, from the electrode at the end of the tube, and 
takes up a position by the side of the first; and so 
with every successive plunge, until not fewer than 
thirteen disks of light occupy the central space. 
This is a very striking experiment; one that fas- 
cinates the eye while it interests the mind. As 
Professor De la Rive of Geneva has shewn, the passing 
of electric currents through vacuum tubes seems to 
afford a means for explaining the appearance of 
aurore boreales and some other cosmical phenomena. 
Meanwhile, Mr Gassiot is pursuing his experiments, 
and the visitors to his next electrical soirée may 
anticipate an unusual treat. 

At the same meeting of the Royal Society, Professor 
Tyndall announced that further investigation had 
confirmed his views as to the relation between radiant 
heat and aqueous vapour. This is a subject which we 
noticed some months ago, when first brought forward. 
The meaning of it is that aqueous vapour is proved 
to act a most important part in the interception of 
radiant heat; so much so, that the said vapour 
in the atmosphere intercepts eighty times more heat 
than the air itself. From this, Professor Tyndall shews 
that the stratum of air, say ten feet in thickness, 
nearest the surface of the earth may be regarded as a 
blanket ; for the aqueous vapour therein contained, 
by preventing terrestrial radiation, keeps the earth 
warm. As was stated on a former occasion, the 
perfume of flowers floating in the air serves to 
economise-the warmth of the bed beneath. We thus 
see that this apparently dry subject has important 
relations to chemistry, meteorology, and horticulture ; 
and we are glad to hear that Professor Tyndall is at 
work on a book in which the whole of the interesting 
question will be discussed and published. 

We hear that spectrum analysis, which, as many 
readers know, is a beautifully refined experiment, 
is likely to be applied in the great wholesale hardware 


_ 


manufactory—Sheffield. In the casting of steel, it is 
essential that certain gases injurious to the metal 
should be allowed to fly off, and it is always a delicate 
uestion as to when they are completely got rid of. 
‘his question, it is said, may be answ by observ- 
ing the spectrum of the gas as it rises; and when the 
colour peculiar to it appears in the instrument, then 
the moment will have arrived for shutting down the 
furnace, and running off the metal. This would be 
as beautiful an application of a philosophical fact to 
practical uses, as that of optical rotation in the 
preparation of ~— and saccharine fluids. 

Anatomists and physiologists have long questioned 
as to the reason why the stomach does not digest 
itself during life. The gastric juice is so powerful 
that it will dissolve steel and other hard ana 
while it is perfectly harmless upon the stomach itself ; 
except after death, and then one part of the operation 
of decomposition is the eating away of the stomach by 
its own secretion. John Hunter was one of those 
who examined into the question, and he came to the 
conclusion that the stomach was protected by its 
‘living principle.” This is not a satisfactory con- 
clusion for those who believe that in the progress of 
physiology a more definite answer would one day be 
ound, and many igenious experiments have been 
tried, in the hope of solving the question. Among the 
latest are those of Dr Pavy, described in a paper read 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Society. Having a 
dog with a fistulous opening into its stomach, 
introduced the hinder parts of a living frog, and the 
ear of a living rabbit, and found that in each case the 
process of digestion did actually begin. Hence, it is 
a mistake te suppose that the gastric juice will not 
act on the living substance, and the popular notion 
that a frog swallowed by accident or design will live 
for years in the human stomach, is proved to be as 
fallacious as popular physiological notions commonly 
are. Dr Pavy has varied his experiments, testing one 
set of results by another arrived at in a different way, 
and the conclusion he comes to is, that as the blood 
in a state of health is always alkaline, so the alkalinity 
of the blood circulating through the coats of the 
stomach neutralises the action of the acid, or gastric 
juice. And seeing that the taking of food into the 
stomach excites a greater flow of blood to that organ, 
the protection is most active at the very time that 
the gastric juice is poured out in greatest quantity 
for the process of digestion. 

Some time ago, a chemist pointed out that it would 
be easy to detect fraud in woven goods by means of 
a simple test—that is, by dipping samples of the 
articles into a chemical solution which would dissolve 
all the cotton, and leave the silk or wool uninjured. 
It is well known that silk and woollen so 
called, are offered for sale which contain more cotton 
than is fair to the purchaser, and by this method the 
amount of adulteration or of substitution may be 
ascertained. A solution of ammoniuret of copper 
dissolves cotton quickly ; after a time, it dissolves 
silk also. By this means, therefore, silk can be 
reduced to a pulpy state; and M. Ozanam, a French 
chemist, taking advantage of this fact, informs the 
Academy of Sciences that he is experimenting as to 
the possibility of manufacturing silk without the 
trouble of spinning or weaving. The silkworm 
produces a soft gummy which — 
hardens, and the proposal is to imitate nature, an 
to draw out A wall of any required thickness from 
a mass of silk-pulp. This might be called silk-wire- 
drawing ; and if M. Ozanam succeeds, we may expect 
to see silk-cloth made by a process of pouring out and 
passing between rollers, somewhat after the manner 
of sheet-lead. Other applications suggest themselves ; 
and if the silk-pulp can be hardened on drying, it 
might be thence ee into ornamental and useful 
articles for which gutta-percha is now used. At any- 
rate, it seems probable that the demand for silk will 
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increase, and we observe that South America is about 
to add to the supply. Some of the lands along the 
Rio de la Plata and in Uruguay are well suited for 
the —_ of the Palma Christi, or castor-oil plant, 
on which one species of silkworm thrives to a remark- 
able degree ; and the climate is so favourable, that 
six crops of cocoons may be gathered in a year. 

The importance of the silk-trade may be judged of 
by a few particulars concerning the uce of Europe 
only. In an ordi year, the silk-crop of Italy, 
inclading Southern Tyrol and the canton of Ticino, 
amounts to more than 100,000,000 pounds-weight, 
worth, according to quality, from fifteenpence to half- 
a-crown a@ poun e total value is thus seen to be 
of great importance; and from that a notion may be 
formed of the loss arising from the silkworm disease, 
a disease for which no effectual cure has yet been dis- 
covered. In an average year, Lombardy alone pro- 
duces 30,000,000 pounds of silk ; in the year just past, 
the quantity was not more than 10,000,000 pounds. 

The utilising of silk-pulp will effect a great economy, 
as all kinds of silk-waste and silk-rags can be dis- 
solved, and reconverted. 

Admiral FitzRoy, who has been doing the state 

service for some time by his storm-warn- 
ings at our seaports, has now published a handsome 
octavo, entitled The Weather Book, for the benefit of 
all classes of readers. The admiral is not covetous of 
a monopoly of weather-wisdom, and he tells us in his 
opening chapter that the reader need not e to 
find. * p Sr problems or intricate iifficulties in 
his book ; that it ‘is intended for many rather than 
for few, with an earnest hope of its utility in daily 
life.’ The subject is one in which everybody is more 
or less interested ; how should we ever get into con- 
versation if it were not for the weather; and those 
who wish to devote some study to it will be encou- 
raged by Admiral FitzRoy’s assurance, that ‘the 
means actually requisite to enable any person of fair 
abilities and average education to become practically 
“ weatherwise,” are much more readily attainable than 
has been often supposed.’ Let any one accustomed 
to notice signs of weather provide himself with a 
barometer and two or three thermometers, and inform 
himself as to the way in which he should observe the 
instruments, and take their readings, and he will 
soon increase his knowledge of meteorology ; a word 
which is to be understood as expressive of all that 
takes place in the domain of the weather. If he 
reads the book now under notice, he will find all 
the information he can desire about instruments and 
observatories, and the results which they ought to 
accomplish ; about the history of the weather in our 
own and other countries ; about the weather peculiar 
to the different zones of the earth; about the effect 
of the moon, and the occurrence of cyclones and such 
storms as that in which the Royal Charter perished. 

The present season has excited much attention 
among meteorologists; it has been unusually mild, 
and yet very windy, accompanied by unusually high 
tides. On December 22, primroses were gathered in 
full bloom in the neighbourhood of Penzance ; and in 
London, the sun shone so warm on Chri -da 


that overcoats were oppressive. Up to the first day of 


the new year, the temperature was seven degrees 
above the average. In Naples, on the contrary, the 
weather had been bitter, and in the north of Europe 
the frost was severe and unusually destructive, because 
of the small quantity of snow that had fallen. But 


in other sengostn, 

ioned disasters round the coast; in Norfolk, the | 
sea in two or three places regained its place upon 
reciaimed lands, and extraordinarily high tides pushed 
the salt water so far up the rivers t it reached 
some Of the inland Broads, and killed thousands of fish, 


we did not escape: the fierce gales | 


side; and now a new method of ecqering and 
printing bank-notes is announced, which is said to 
accomplish all that can be desired as security. 
The ge: is so curiously interlaced, the black with 
another colour, that copying by photography is 
impossible. The ornamental part of the plates is 
engraved from an arbitrary matrix of very intricate 
design, obtained by transposition after the manner of 
a kaleidoscope. No engraver could imitate or repro- 
duce such a plate unless he were in possession of the 
matrix, which would seem to render forgery impos- 
sible; for a banker has only to hold possession of the 
matrix from which his own notes were engraved, in 
order to defeat any schemes of imitation that may be 
attempted. In a busy commercial community such 
as ours, a method which offers security to bankers 
will no doubt receive consideration ; and it is probable 
that something might be made of the practical 
suggestions put forward by the late H. Bradbury, 
whose handsomely illustrated volume shewed to 
what admirable perfection the mechanism for engray- 
ing had been brought. 

e Institution of Civil Engineers have issued their 
annual list of subjects for premiums. It contains 
forty-three articles, some of which have been sug- 
gested by the disastrous tidal irruption into the fen 
country above Lynn last year. ‘or example, one 
of the subjects, stripped of details, is a history of 
the successive changes of any fresh-water channel; 
another is a history of any tidal river or estuary; 
on the modifications of the tidal wave in its e 
upwards; on the construction of dams, docks, and 
harbours. Another class of subjects takes in the 
building of suspension-bridges, Testes of tunnels, 
drainage, sewage, and water-works; on the construc- 
tion of railway carriages and wagons, with a view 
to the reduction of the gross weight of enger 
and goods trains; on the means of utilising the 
products of the distillation of coal, so as to reduce 
the price of coke. Then we have the processes of 
iron manufacture, and steam-engines and super-heated 
steam; so that any competent person having know- 
ledge and experience to communicate, may now send 
in his paper to the Institution above named. The 
highest premium is twenty-five guineas. 

Among the papers to be read at the United Service 
Institution, we notice one on ‘The Means for Scientitic 
Physical Training, and on Rational Gymnastics ;’ 
another ‘On the Formation of Bars at the Mouths 
of Rivers ;’ on ‘ British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island;’ on ‘A Proposed Plan for a wholly Iron- 
made Armour-plated Vessel ;’ and on ‘The Future 
of Naval Attack and Defence.’ 


ROBIN. 
Rostn on the yellow bough 
Sits and sings, 
Paffing out his crimson breast, 
And in intervals of rest, 
Prunes his wings. 
Robin on the yellow bough 
Sits alone, 
Mourning for the summer past, 
For the year that fades so fast, 
Perched upon the rusty rail 
By the graveyard stone. 
Robin on the yellow bough 
Mourns the winter coming now, 
Mourns the rain, and mourns the snow, 
And the cruel winds that blow— 
Like a little orphan child, 
Calm and gentle, sweet and mild, 
Singing all alone. 


which were afterwards seen floating on the surface. 
Bank-note forgeries, if provocative of ingenuity on 
the wrong side, do also inspire ingenuity on the right | 
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